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* in former times a Jupiter, king of Crete; 
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We are not b to Ne ee 


* he was made a godz, or whether.the Egyp- 

dene had twelve great gods, or eight; or whether 
the Jupiter of the Latins was one of this number? 
The preſent object of i inquiry is only to know, 
wether the Greeks or Romans acknowledged a 

Divine Being, ſupreme over the reſt of heavenly 
beings?. This they are for ever repeating, and there- 


| fore we cannot but believe them. Let us only 


look into the admirable epiſtle of the philoſopher 
Maximus of Medavra to St Auguſtin, « There 
« is one God (fays he) without. beginning, the 
ec common parent of all things, whga has never be- 
e gotten any one like himſelf. Who is the man 
cc fo brutiſh or ſtupid, as to entertain a doubt 


1 ' thereof ? 2 Thus does this Heathen, who wrote 
in the fourth century, declare the 1 of 


. antiq quity. 7 „ 0: 
1 1 was to t the veil of : Ps ian 


ayſteries, 1 ſhould there find the Ane by whom 
all things were. produced, and who prefides over 
All the other deities; 1 ſhould find Methra among | 
the Perſians, Brama among the Indians; and it 
is more than probable, that I ſhould be able to 
diemonſtrate, that every well governed nation ac- 
| knowledged a Supreme Being, who had other in- 
Ferior 8 ſubordinate to him. The Chineſe have 


never acknowledged any more chan o one : fole God, 
- for 
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c for Fe ards * 4000 years. The: PR and 13 
mans admitted numberleſs ſuperſtitions. There 
is no doubt of it. Every one knows they adopted 
the moſt ridiculous fables; and to this, I add, 
that they themſelves laughed at them. The baſis 
of: their whole e was fo n Win 
reaſon. . 

1 the firſt 1 allowing that the Greeks 
gave their heroes a place in heaven ag a reward 
for their virtues; this was a moſt prudent and 
uſeful act of religion, What noblex incentiye 
could have been propoſed? The. number of ſaints 

to whom the Catholics have raiſed temples and 
altars, infinitely. exceed thoſe. of the Greek and 
Roman demigods and heroes. But their deified 
are., though they were admitted into the court, 
rtook of the favours of Zeus, the Pe 
th Eternal Lond, they. did net . bis e or 
power. e N "27S 

The bi ſubject of reproach we e . 
them, is for admitting ſuch a number of gods into 
the government of the world. Neptune pref des 


I. 


over the ſea z Juno over the air; Eolus over 1 he 


winds; Pluto or Vecta over the earth; Mars 
over the field of battle. Let us reject theſe 57 
5 nealogies, and condemn all their e ee wh 
never made any part of the baſis of the Greek 
Roman religion. But there ſeems no e of 


— 


| 9 in adopting beings of the ſecond order, (o 
| * . hem 


— 2 TE. ELD 


83 
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whom ſome degres of power is. 


py en over us 


mortals. Do not we aſſign particular functions 


to ſeveral angels? There was a deſtroying angel 
who fought for the Jews: there was the angel 
e ers, WhO ſerved as a guide to Tob its; 5 
Michael was the tutelary angel of the . 


of trat 


eg We are told in Daniel, that he. 


with the angel of the Perſians, and difputed ok | 


the angel of the Greeks. In the prophet Zachariah, 
We read of an angel of an inferior order, whe 


gives an account to Michael of the ſtate in which ; 
he found things: php © earth. ey nation has ite 


E of Macedonia. "Theſe celeſtial nen a 
ten called by the name of gods, Eloim, in ſeripture; 


and the word that anſwers to ewes, Deus, God; of 
all nations, does not con! 


Maſter of heaven and earth, but frequently a 


heavenly being, + a being ſuperior to man, though 


dependent on the Sovereign Lord of nature. 

We may from hence conclude, that the ridicule 
or error does not lie in polytheiſm itſelf, but in the 
abuſe made of that belief! in the vulgar fables, a1 id 


in the multitude of ridiculous deities which every 

one Tet up after his own fancy, 'which ſerved as 

the amuſements of the old women and children of 
Rome, 5 


— 


ntly ſgnify the Supreme 


did not . 0 ne 3 as Denz Divim, and, 
Huominum Pater the father of gods and men. The 
Roman pontiffs never gave a place in-theix temples 
to thoſe little puppets, with which the good wo» 1 
men uſed to fill their chambers and cloſets. The 


eligion of the Romans was in the main extremely 1 
grave and rigid. Oaths were held inviclable. 
They could not begin a war till the college of the 
Feciales had declared it juſt. A veſtal, that was 
convicted; of having broke her vow. of virginity,. 
was condemned to die. All which beſpeaksapeople 
rather rigid- than ridiculous in their morals.  _ 
It may be aſked, How: a ſenate who impoſed” 
eee laws upon whole. nations, could ſuffer 
ſo many extravagances, and countenance: ſuch a 
ae of abſurd fables among their pontiffs? It 
may be anfwered,. Wiſe men in all nations have. 
made uſe of ſools. They. willingly left the people: 
in poſſeſſion of their favourite feaſts, the  Luper-- 
ealia and Saturnalia, as long as, they, continued 
obedient to authority. The holy chickens ho- 
foretold victory to their armies, were exempted - 
from the (pit and the pot" Never. let us be ſur- 
__ that the wiſeſt- governments have, pe — 
the moſt ridiculous cuſtoms. or improbal we: 
1 Theſe mm, theſe fables, exiſted be- 8 
N thoſe gov were > formed; 3, uu we: 


| 
If 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ſcience, La ont hide — * 


is becauſe ſeienoe and ute 


gia: to org pry 
ou as * as we can 

The ancients taught and were inſtri des lock 
upon utility, and not truth, as the end of the na- 
tional religion. Their maxims wich regard to the 
public worſhip were, Quæ omnia ſapiens fervabit 
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opt ns religion, deſpiſed by i its: own mi- 
nifiers inveighed againſt by the philoſophers, and 
neglected, the moſt frequently, by the 
was equally incapable of ſtriking a deep root. and 
"of forming a code of doctrines difficult to be over- 
thrown. The credit which it maintained during 
a length of time is, notwithſtanding, unqueſtion- 
able. To account, theveſtine, for all this, we muſt 

N have 


— 


. have: recourſe 8 diſtant cauſe: for 4 "Nj 
nn is not — demonſtrate with 1 "ER 


I med ages; e eee 3 
and eruelty attending its practices, have been al. 
ready proved. We muſt therefore lead our obP 
 fervations- fill further; and we ſhall then diſco» 


lat de, es Aa bath bes ne 25 5 
i were, of the ſciences rnd Greece, te crull 1 
ere _ 3 3 Shave 5 


„ Five — 
ee alt che materials which they - _ 
t, from the ſentiments of be 
EO OI. 


1 with 3 ancient: fables, and oY 
laboured at attempts to circulate delulive acount. 


2 1 OY | ? e ne 


concerning the origin of the Greeks; v an origin 
for which they bluſhed to have been indebted to 
merchants, or a people of flayes. Amidſt theſe 
poets, Homer quickly obtained the firſt rank. He 
compoſed ſo many tales, and ſpoke of ſuch a mul - 
utude of aa that his Nee in this ra 


0 der an indeed that they were Hated 
Wl 1 5 dy Apollo, but which he had ſtolen from the Cro - 
0 tans, Heſiod, and many others, began to form, 
from a very ſmall number of acquired intelli- 
gences, and from a very great number of inge- 
ious conjectures, a monſtrous. and gigantic ſcaf- 
Folding of materials. From all theſe poems, and 
all theſe oracles, aroſe a particular language, ſty- - 
led ter, in oppoſition to eg, which was the 
| Language of reaſon, and which did not prevail 
; | until ſome time afterwards. But the 4% Main- 
tained its ground during whole ages; and as the 
= poets had continually treated of the moſt intereſt» 
ing ſubjects, ſuch as the origin of republics, the 
I principles of legiſlation, the riglits of magiſtracy, 
/ . the limits of ſtates, &c. poetry, or fable, or, if it 
dde a more proper expreſſion, religion, became, as 
it were, the general repoſitory. of archives, and 
che titles of the nobility of republics. From thence - 
UT” the obligation. which united polity. with 
{$665 55 5 Lad 
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aſſertion” contradiQs probability and experience. 


Tae ſavage tribes of America, Africa, and Al 
5 are bead idolaters. Not a ptian to chis 
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kk ſeems certain, that according to che natural 
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Kan brats bbs ignorant. a 


. tude muſt firſt entertain ſome groveling and fa- 
| -  miliar' notion of ſuperior powers, before how . 
'* ſtretch their conception to that perfect Being, 
. Who, beſtowed order on the whole frame of na- 
ture. We may as reaſonably. imagine, - that men 
7 inhabited palaces before huts and egttages, or ſtu- 
died geometry before agriculture, as aſſert, that 
tte Deity appeared to tliem a pure ſpirit, omni- 
ſcient, omnipreſent, omnipotent, before he was 
. apprehended to be a powerful, though limited, be- 
ning, with human paſſions and appetites, limbs 
organs. The mind riſes gradually from inferior 
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to ſuperior: By abſtracting from what is impe 
ſect, it forms an idea of perfection: And ſlowly 
_ diſtinguiſhing the nobler parts of its.frame from 
the grofler, it learns to transfer only the 3 
much elevated and reſined, to its Divinity. No- 
ting could diſturb this natural progreſs of thought, | 
but ſome obvious and invincible argument, — 
might immediately lead the mind into the pure 
principles of Theiſm, and make it overleap at one 
bound the vaſt interval which is interpoſed betw 
| the human and the divine nature. But though 
dete order and frame of the univerſe, when accu- 
i! mately examined, affords ſuch an argument; yet 
this conſideration could never have any influence 
on mankind when they formed their firſt rude 
i of reli ee The cauſes of ſuch , 
13 . a 
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4b fa ur to 8 never le our ate | 
tion dt curioſity and however rar : 


ſurpriſing cheſe objects in themſelves, * 
paſſed over by che raw and ignorant rautitude 10 


ſing at once in paradiſe an 15 
tion of his faculties, e naturally, As. repre» 
ſented by Milton, be aſtoniſhed: at the glorious ; 

_ appearances of nature, the heavens, the air, the 
earth, his on organs and members; and would 
be led to aſc, Whetice this wonderful ſcene aroſe? 
But a barbarous, neceſſitous mietet Ware as mi 
is on the firſt orfp ſuch. 
numerous wants 8 paſſions, 5 no Vid to 
dmire the regular face of nature, or make inqui- 
ries" concerning the cauſe of objects, to which, 
from his infancy, he has been gradually aceu- 
ſtomed· On the contrary, the more regular and 

uniform, that is, the more perfect nature appea 95 
the more he is familiarized to it, and the leſs in- 

clined to ſcrutinize and examine it. A monſtr rous 
birth excites his curioſity, and is deemed a pro» 
_ digy. It alarms him from its novelty; and im- 

mediately ſets him a trembling, and Gerificing, 
and Ne But an animal, complete i in as * 


gious aſfection or e 
Aſk Hin: beben. 5 animal aroſe? he will 
ane From the opul tio of its parents: And 
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Supreme Being, by reaſoning from the framerof 
Wet cr pee could never poſſibly leave that belief 
im order to embrace idolatryʒ but the ſame prin · 
_ ciples of reaſon, vhich at firſt protlueed and di. 
fuſed over mankind ſo magnificent an opinion, 
muſt be able, with great facility, to preſerve it. 
The firſt invention, or proof -of any doctrine, is 
much more pere een d . e _— 
mining n. Br 881% a 5 „ ar 
There is pen e e iſtoric: 

facts and ſpeculative opinions; nor is r 
| ledge of the one propagated in the ſame manner 
with that of the other. An hiſtorical fact; while 
e r by oral tradition from eye · witneſſes and 
nporaries, is difguifed in every ſucceſſive:nar- 
— and may at laſt retain but very ſmall, if 
any, reſemblance of the original truth on which . 
it was founded. The frail memories of men, 

their love of exaggeration, their ſupine carele 
31. theſe dere the an not corrected br decke 
"Haul events, is argument or x "redoing have | 
Hittle-6r-no Place, nor can ever recal! the trüb 
| ow has once eſcaped thoſe narrat ne. It is 
1 * >; - "00s 
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vial Eher of Re- 
ligion, produces ſtrong reaſons to prove that the 
firſt religion was Polytheiſm; and that before im- 
proved reaſon eame to ſee there tould only be one 


- Supreme ng, 0 began wich bebkeriag gere. 
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It may, owever, on the contrary, bi prefaL 
Wet that they began with worſhipping only one 
god, and that afterwards human weakneſs adopt- 

ed ſeveral others. It is not to be doubted but 

villages and country towns were prior to large 
cities; ; and that men were divided into ſmall re- 

publics before they were united into large ein- 

Wo Pires. It is very natural that a town, terrified at 

we thunder, diſtreſſed by the rain of its harveſt, 

if Infulted by a neighbouring town, daily feeling its 

; weakneſs, „ and every where perceiving an inviſible 

power, ſoon came to ſay, there is ſome being 

Above us which does us good and hurt. It ſeems 
impoſſible that they ſhould have ſaid, there are 
two powers: For wherefore ſeveral? In every 

thing we begin with the fimple, and then pro- 

ceed to the compound; and often an improve 
ment of knowledge brings us back again to the 
ſimple: this is the proceſs of the human mind. 


\ 
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Was it 3 85 oy is Fe ible. 
Only let us take a view of children, they are pretty 
nearly on a footing with ignorant men. The 
beauty and benefit of that luminous body, which 
animates nature, make no impreſſion on them 
as: menten are e oy: he; conveniences we de- 


2 2 never we TRY 
look up to the ſky with as much indifference 
on the ground; but at a tempeſt eee 
- tures tremble, and run and hide: themſelves. I 
am inclined to think it was ſo. with the primitive 
men They who firſt obſerved the courſe. of the 
nly bodies, and brought them to becbjects 


pf admiration an | worſhip, muſt ee oye 


had a tincture Ars philoſophy : me: er 
den for rude illiterate huſbandmen 
Thus the cry of a village ould: n no 
more than this; There is a power which, thun- 
bs which, ſends down hail on us, which cauſes 


our children to die; let us by all, means appeaſe 
it: But which way? V 


V. y, we ſee that little pre | 
ſents will ſoothe angry people; let us try what 
little preſents will do with this power. He muſt 
alſo, to be ſure, have a name or title; and that 
which man preſents itſelf firſt i is, chief, ma» 
C 2 _ er, 7 


on one deityy for had they been philefophere 
tze vwuld have worſhipped the utiiverfal God 'of 


ledged of a creating and preferving Being: "oY | 


Every town perceived its v 
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ſter, lord: Thus is this nnn My idea. 
Hence it probably was that che firſt Egyptians ” 
Called their ed; Knef; the Syrians; Adoni; the 
| neighbouring nations, Baal or Bely'or Molock-or 


Lord, Maſter. e e bs 

In like manner almoſt all me 
toiks, divided into mul 0 colo 
with their patron: deity) The Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians, who were large nations, had but ont a 


12 the latter worſhipping Maugo Kapack, and 


her the god of war, whom they called V. 
AP as the Hebrews had ſtyled; their Lord 


 baath.\ It is not from any ſuperiority or ererells 


of reaſon that all nations began with worſhipping 


nature] and not the god of a village; they would 
have examined the infinitè teſtimonies acknow- 


examined nothing they only aue 61 
ſuch is the progreſs ef our weak u anding 
eakneſs and pats of a 
rful: protector. This tutelary and terrible 


being, they fancied to reſide in a neighbouring . 
foleſt, or mountain, or in a cloud. They fancie 
very one ſuch power, | becauſe in war the town . 


Bur one nie TIO! SAW 1 imagined to 
xpb they could Rave 
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ary other idea. '» They ite not when wells 
the neighb Ae oi Wn had alſo its god. Aceord-- 
ingly I ephtha inhabitants of ;Moab,. 
cc Wilt thou not Poet aide which Chemoſſi thy 
«. god: giveth: thee; to poſſeſs? So whamſoeyer/the 
Lord our God ſhall drive out from before u, 
64 them will we- poſleſs,” T7) SN C0 [280 : >: 79940 
This ſpeech from one ſoreigner to anethen ig 
very extraordinary. e a 2513 aid | 3500 
It is veiy wann dba, ann incy 
ani 2a vague intreaſe of knowledge, men ſoon 5 
multiplied their gods, and aſſigned guardians to 
the klement, Ta foreſts, ſprings, PR 53% 
2 aſtoniſhment have b 
might they O werſhipped ee ee 
pay their adorations to the ſung. andi the firſt ſtep 
being taken, the; earth was: ſpon cotered with 
deitieszʒ ſo tha Lat e * onions came to 
be worſhipped- Ar 15975 55 emo 


However, pe muſt neceffrity jmprovernes- 
| fon accordi ly-it-produced :ſome phalafaphers, 


who: ſaye that! neither, onions non cats, nor even 
the heavenly bodies, had any ſhage in the diſpo- 
ſition of nature. All thoſe. philoſophers, Baby- 
lonians, Petfians, Egyptians, Scythians, « Greeks, 
and Romans, acknowledged only one ſuprem 
L. rewarding and puniſhing. 
This t they 8 not t immediately make known to 
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the N for a i word pag 
n Sod e ae 
ien tht initiated ſwenr — 4 
| to revealy Oy 
God. 4 This Seat. ente ws over half he 
earth: we nuniber of the initiated Fell im- 
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Tun belt way of doing good tothe poor, is Ne 
1 them waer in Age but by driving them 
Their ; provaſions are made 

ride for themſelves, 
the contrary;"the 


leſs is — ee e for thean⸗ 
ſelves; and become rie 


There is/no'country 
| whithe fo many pfoviior ure er 


are the pore modeſt, humble, 


there is no country in the world i eh 
poor are more idle, diffolute, drunken, aud i. 


a eee ee eee en 
| | e 5 and Tt Tins: its [effect | 


NR abtauen. 
5 | the happineſs of the poor byi inuring them to pro- 
vide for themſelves, than could be done by divi- 
22275 * ee] r in n . among them. 
. eee nh 
1 ru POPULACE: 1 Ws 30 5 
g if 6 05 Tags CIO i 
ö i Wo is cs papal which compoſe. the- bulk o 
q * Thoſe which are not in this claſs are fo 
a, few in number that they are hardly worth. notice. 
Wt Man is the ſame creature in every ſtate; theres 
W fore that which is the moſt numerous, ought! to 
Ut be moſt reſpeed. To a man capable of reflec 
| tion, all civil diſtinctions are nothing: He ob- 


ſerves the ſame paſſions, the ſame feelings, in the 
clown and the man of quality. The principal dif- 
ference between them conſiſts in the language 
they ſpeak; in a little refinement of Ae ; 
Bus if there be any real diſtinction, it is certainl 
to the difadvantage of tlie leaſt ſincere. The com 

Bon people appear as they really are; and they are 
not amiable: If thoſe in high life were equally 
undiſguiſed, their appearance would make us 
ſhudder with horror. There is, ſay: our philoſo 
phers, an equal allotment of happineſs and mi- 
ſery to every rank of men; a mazim as dangers 
ous as it is abſurd If alb mankind are equally 
bappy, it would be ridiculous) to give ourſelves 
any ene Omen their e Let each 
nn remain 
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ah, the ame his bers and let the beg 


—— SIO Ihr philoſophers end 


the pangs of the rich, and expatiate on the vanity | 


of their pleaſures. Was there ever ſo pe 


ſophiſm! The pangs of a rich man are not det 17 5 
uſe of them. If ne 
or, he would 
deſerve no compaſſion; becauſe he is the Ereator 
of his own miſety,' and happineſs was in his 
power. But the ſufferings of the e are the 
natural conſequences of his ſtate; he feels the 
weight of his hard lotz no length of time nor has 
ever render him inſenfible of fatigue and 


tial to 'riches, but to the ab 
were woven more wretched than the poo! 


bit can eve 
hunger: Neither wiſdom: nor good - humour can 
annihitate the evils which are infeparable from his 
ſituatien. What awalls it an Epictetus to foreſet 
that His maſter is going to break his leg? Doch 
that prevent the evil? On: the 'contraty; his fore. 
knowledge adds greatly to his misfortune. I the 


populace' were really as wiſe as we ſuppoſe them 
* en 5 eons otherwiſe than as they 
wa n £458 | N een 
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of ill ſueceſs ; an 
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ne na of . ets 


| * we tre. 5 


cation of the. trueſt wiſdom. This — 4 


current calumnies hath formed ret" ve 


dyi hath, proved. the philoſ 


cee eee the \prefluce werent 


| agonies of an ignominious death. Om occaſions | 
of this ſort, it is ae e it is uſeful, it is lau- 
dable. It leads to generous plans of conduct, and 


.i inſpires reſolution to attempt their e 


ment. It fortiſies gt 2 a b 
fication of diſappointm nt; che ie 2 
* fongues, and the envenomed ſhafts: of low, illi- 
beral reproach. When it is direQed to. theſe ends, 
den ts theſe: purpoſes, it is ta ſtrength m 
bleſling of thoſe ho ratet ft. a0 bn . 
Seltene; entirely depe: is tio 
_ theſe effects. We are, ee on mapa aer 
ne, diſpoſed to extend its influence, 
overſtretch its tone. Self. deception men r 
moral diſcernment, and renders us unjuſt and in- 
competent judges of our on motives to action. 
We ſometimes, perhaps, miſtake them involunta- 
rily. But, oftentimes 1 weakneſs e 
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without a perverſion of terms, 4 Vox Deiz” hen e 
and man alike Ante lemn. 1 1 
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| negroes brought, into. the. 


Ares alſo 1 the nf that uſe N z 
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laws for promating of trade, nan 
4 ment, improving land by more and batte £ 


'the Whites 


| have greatly diminiſhed 


it educating | 


| A june, 


2 income 18 nobel” For 
| that might have maintained 
Whites who e In not labouring, 
fecbled, and therefore not ſo generally Folific 5 
the flaves being worked too hard, and ill fed, — 
Sonſtitutions are broken, and the deaths among 
them are more khan the births; fo: chat a conti- 
* nual ſupply is needed froni Africa, The orther 
Tolonies having few ſlaves, increaſe in White 
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1 | tion. | Vie torary in the great; TOY he” 
nation's manufacturers employed by it; who are 
0 many; and only tends to diminiſh the families 
that indulge in it, who are few. The greater the 
| faſhionable expence of any rank of wn the 
more cautious they are of \marriage.  //Therefore 
luxury ſhould never be ſuffered to een com- 
mon. The great increaſe of offspring in particu- 
lar families, is not always owing to greater fecun- 
dlity of nature, but ſometimes to examples of in- 
duſtry in the heads, and induſtrious education; 
by which the children are enabled to provide bet - 
ter for themſelves, and their marrying early is en- 
couraged from the proſpect of: good ſubſiſtence. | 
To manners of this kind are owing the populouſ- 
neſs of Holland, Switzerland, China, Japan, and” 
moſt parts of Indoſtan, & c. in every one of which 
the force of extent of territory and fertility of ſoil 
is multiplied, or their want compenſated by indu- 
ſtry and frugality. Natural fecundity i is hardly 
to be conſidered; becauſe the vis-generandi, as far 
as we know, is unlimited, and becauſe experience 
ſhows; that the numbers of nations are altogether 
, governed by collateral cauſes; and —_ theſe, 
none is of ſo much force as quantity of ſubſſt⸗ 
ence; whether ariſing from climate, ſoil, im- 
provement of tillage, trade, fiſheries, ſecure pro- 
perty, conqueſt of new: r tg and other fa- 
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to men of ſenſe, even in their moſt ſecret thoughts. 
At leaſt, it muſt be owned, that ſome diſguiſe in 


this particular is abfolutely requiſite ;\ and that if 
we harbour pride in our breaſts, we muſt carry a 
fair outſide, and have the appearance of modeſty 
and mutual deference in all our conduct and be- 
haviour. We muſt on every occaſion be ready 
to preſer others to ourſelves; to treat them with 
a kind of deference, even though they be our 


: equals; to ſeem always the loweſt-and leaſt in the } 
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unded, is effential to a 
man of honour; and dn there is no quality of the 
mind which is more indiſpenſably requiſite to pro- 
eure the eſteem and approbation of mankind. 
There are certam deferences and mutual ſubmiſ-⸗ 
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rank and ſtation in the world, whether: it be fixed 
| by our birth, fortune, emple 


and e en e in conformity to it, 0 


be ſaid, that prudence may ſuffice to regulate our 
ns Sits particular without any real pride; 


jt may be obſerved, that here the object of pru- 
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tacit airs of ſuperiority ſhould ever have been e- 
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acts as a ſociety, will for ever be by am- 

warn, pride; revenge: and a perſeguting ſpirit.) | 
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therefore, came to take Place, not immediately 
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cle Keſtstes, for the ſame teaſen that it has 


generally taken place in that of monarebied, 


though not aan their firſt inſtitution. That 
conſequently the ſecority, of th 
 monarchy- may not be weakened by diviſien, it 
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Which of them ſo important. 8 preference ſhall. ha 
given, muff he determined hy ſotne general rules 
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Lans frequently continue in force * 
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Whatever a-perſon ſaves from his revenue he 
nav to his capital, and either employs it himſelf 
in maintaining an 1 add Ic 
tive hands, or enable: 


onal number of produc- 
bles ſome other perſon to do ſo, 
by lending it to n for an intereſt, that is, for a 
As the Capital of an indivi- 
dual can be ingresſed only by what he ſaves from 
his annual revenue or his annual gains ſo the 
capital of à ſociety, which is the ſame with that 
of all the individuals who 94x aan be i in- 
in the ſame manner. ie 
Parſimony, and not induſtry, is tht: Wee 
1 of the increaſe of capital. Induſtry indeed 
provides the ſubjecł which parſimony accumulates. 
But - whatever induſtry: might acquire, if parſi- 
mony did not faveagd n up, the capital ol 
e the greater 7 
Parſimony, by creaſing the farkd which is 4 
' ined for the maintenance of productive hands, 
tends to increaſe the number of thoſe hands whoſe 
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leave nothing behind them! in return for their con-- . Þ 
ſumption, That portion which he annually ſaves, © Af 


employed as a: capital, is conſumed in the fame: f 
manner, and nearly in the ſame time too, but by — . i 
ferent ſet of people; by labourers, manufac. 1 ; 

turers, and artificers, who reproduce with a pro; r; WM 
fit the value of their annual conſumption. , His: "on 
revenue, we ſhall ſuppoſe, is paid him in money. 

Had he ſpent the whole, the food, clothing, and 
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would have been diſtributed among the former ſet 
of | By ſaving a part of it, as that part is 
for the 1 of the profit immediately employ- 

ed as a capital either by himſelf or by. ſome 
other perſon, the food, clothing, and lodging, 5 
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— nts oralions, an in Foal men up- 
oa almoſt all oocaſions ol in tha greater part of 
mamen, taking the whole courſe of their life at an 
average, the principle of frugality ſeems · not only 
= - is predominate, but ta predominate. very greatly. 
WMW ich regard to miſconduR, the number of pru- 
ent and ſucceſsful undertakings is every where 
much greater than that of injudicious and unſuc- 
uy ceſsful ones. After all our complaints of the fre- 
mw queney of bankruptcies; the unhappy: men who. 
= rege c e eee en, e 


e dee . nkruptc 
_ haps the greateſt and moſt Domian diy; 
which can, befal an innocent man. The greater 
part of men, therefore, are ſuthciently- careful to: 
avoid it. Some indeed 4⁰ Rs Pre itz as man 
do nat avoid the gallow 8. Wi 
- Great nations are nerer impoveriſhed. 
vate, though they ſometimes are by pain 3 
gality and mifeonduct. The whole, or almoſt 
the whole, public revenue is in moſt cou . 
employed in maintaining unproductive Kands.. 
me  Suchare the people who compoſe a numerous 
aud ſplendid court, a great eccle ſtical iſh- 
N ment, great fleets and armies, Who in time "of 
peace produce nothing, and in time of war ac- 
res, _— which can. compenſate the: er 
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to leave ſuffi 8 


The next year's. produce, e evil be leſs _ . 
than that of the foregoing ;' and if the ſame dif- = 
order ſhould continue, that of the third year will 
be ſtill leſs than that of the ſecond. Thoſe un- 
ds,. who ſhould be maintain 
Par of the ſpare revenue of eee e 5 
may conſume ſo great 2 ſhare of their whole F 
nue, and thereby oblige ſo great a number to en- 8 
croach upon their capitals, upon the funds deſti- 
ned for the maintenance of produQtive 1 F 
that all the frugality and good conduct of indivi- 
duals may not be able to compenſate the waſte 
and degradation of produce occaſioned OSA vi- = 
lent and forced encroachment. - - —_— 
This fruga lity and good conduQt, bosseen * i 
upon moſt occaſions, it appears from experience 
ſufficient to comprntine, not only for private-pro- 
digality and miſconduct of individuals, but the 1 
public extravagance of government. The uri. 
form, conſtant, and uninterrupted” effort of every _ 
man to better his condition, the principle fromʒʒ ͥ 
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in eee A the latter, we are likely to 


— the young: members of the ſociety, 
who are likely too to be draine away from it, 
before they can have acquired experience and 


knowledge enough to be of much uſe to it. IBt 


is obſerved by M. de Voltaire, that Father Porree, 


a Jeſuit of no great eminence in the republic of 


letters, was' the only profeſſor they had ever had 
in France whoſe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has * 
nent men of letters, it mult appeax, fo 
gular, that ſcarce one of them ſhould bing hate 
| a profeſſor in a univerſity. The famous Gaſſendi 


the univerſity of Aix. Upon the firſt dawning 
of his genius, it was repreſented to him, that by 
going into the church he could eaſily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable ſubſiſtence, as well 
as a better ſituation for purſuing his ſtudies ; and 


ſervation of M. de Voltaire may be applied; I 


man Catholic countries. We very rarely find, 
in any of them, an eminent man of letterg w 


8 8 


p 


22 and the univerſities filled with ub 
moſt eminent meũ of letters that are to be found 


among them; and thoſe 


was, in the beginning of his life, a profeſſor in 


he immediately followed the advice. The ob- 


velieve, not only to France, but to all other Ro- 


is a Profeſſor 1 in a uviverũty, engeptz — . 
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From whe rden een 

them. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeſt” and beſt endowed 
church in Chriſtendom. In England, accord- 
ingly, the church is continually draining the 
univerſities of all their beſt and ableſt embed 
and an old college tutor, who is known and diſ- 
|  tingniſhed' in Europe as an eminent man of let- 
ters, is as rargly to be found there as in any Ro- 
man Catholic country. In Geneva, on the con- 

trary, in the Proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, 
in the Proteſtant countries of Germany, in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the 
moſt eminent quen of letters whom thoſe. coun- 

tries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 


far greater part of them, been profeſſors in uni- 
verſities. In thoſe countries the univerſities are 
continually draining the . of all its moſt 
eminent men of Bree 3 1 e 
| Obs Wl 4. „Surrn. 


PROMISES, au THEIR Ont1carION. 


Tur only intelligible reaſon why men oupht 
to keep their promiſes is this, That it is for the 
advantage of ſociety they ſhould keep them; and 
if they do not, that, as far as puniſhment will 
8% ads ſhould be made to keep W I; is for 


4 the 


VS 


is not merely 


Nees, of — individual aer be. uz ands 


rather than they ſhould not be kept, that ſuch in- 
dividuals as fail to keep them ſnould be puniſhed. 
If it be aſked, How this appears? the anſwer is 
at hand: Such is the beneſit to gain, and miſ- 
chief to avoid, by keeping them, as much more 
than compenſates the miſchief of ſo much punĩſn- 
ment as is requiſite to oblige men to it. Sup- 
poſe the conſtant. and univerſal effect of an ob- 
ſervance of promiſes were to produee miſchief, 
would it then be mens duty to obſerve them ? 
Would it then be right to make laws, and apply 

puniſhment, to-oblige men to obſerve them? 
« No, {it may perhaps be replied); but for this 
& reaſon: — promiſes, there are ſome that, 
a8 lows, are void: A promiſe that 
« i in infedf vol; canner, it is true, create any ob- 
« ligation; but allow the promiſe to be valid, 
ce and it is the promiſe itſelf that · creates the obli- 
ce pation, and nothing elſe. The fallacy of this 
argument it is eaſy to perceive. For what is it 
then the promiſe depends on ſor its validity? 
What is it that being preſent makes it valid ? 
What is it that being wanting makes it void? To 
acknowledge that any one amt may be void, 
is to acknowledge, that if any other is binding, it 
becauſe it is a promiſe.. That cir- 
deen then, whatever it be, on which the 
OM | 0 


validity'ofs promiſe epends, 
1 ſay, e the promile: it 
n nere —— aorake in- 
trinfic obligation oft promiſes upon thoſe who 
make them. Now this other principle that ſtill 
recurs upon us, what other can it be than the 
principle of utility? the principle which urniſhes 
us with that reafon, which alone not on 


any higher reaſon, but which is itſelf hs fole and 


all-ſufficient reaſon e ane of practice 
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Laws and: conventions are a in oi 
to ne duties with privileges, ande nfine juſtice 
Its prop Qt Aer 
every is common, I owe nothing to thoſe 
I have promiſed nothing; I acknowledge nothing 
to be the property of another, but what is uſe- 
leſs to myſelf. In a ſtate of ſociety the caſe is 
different, where the rights of each are fixed by 
law. Each member of the community, in be- 
coming ſuch, devotes himſelf to the public from 
that moment, in ſuch a ſtate as he then is, with 
all his powers and abilities; of which abilities his 
poſſeſſions make a part. Not that in conſequ 
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15 75 — enrone of all 


it © is-maſter ol — by the. right. of prios 
- OCCUDAncy Which it derives from indivi ua. 
The right of prion oecupancy, although more 
= than that ty the: ſtrongeſt, becomes not an 
e mw till es ne aden of pro- 
1 2 right. to 
v. neeeffary for: hisſubliſtence; 
but the. —— protein any ae. 


and beth no oro any: * to a i UF 
poſſeſſion. Henee it is, that the right. of prior 
occupanay, eres e we little force in a ſtate 
The point to which we are bind direQted. in the 
to another, than what d does: not 0 belong to us.—— 
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the lands jg og — at . — 
real and perſonal; a nen which keys the 


poſſeſſors under a ſtate of the gr 


| | and makes even their own abilities a ſecurity ot 
' their fidelity. This is an advantage 
not appear to have been duly nen to by 


rereigns among the ancients; who, by ſtyling 
themſelves only Kings of the Perſians, the oye 


thians, the Macedonians, ſeenied to look on 


ſelves only as chief of men, rather than as Wafer 
of a country. Modern princes more artfully ſtyle 
themſelves the Kings of England, France, Spain, 
&c. and thus, by claiming the territory tſelf; 
are ſecure of the inhabitants. What is very fin- 

gular ! in this alienation is, that the community; 


in accepting the oleſſons of individual, is ſo 
far from defpoiling them thereof, that, 


contrary, it only confirms them in fuch paſſel- 
fron, by converting an uſurpation into an actual 
right, and a bare poſſeſſion into a'teal property. 
The poſſeſſors alfo being eonſidered as the de- 
poſitories of the public wealth, white their rights 
are reſpected by all the members of the ſtate, and 


maintained by all its force againſt a foreign power, 


they acquire, if I may ſo ſay, by a ceſſion advan- 


tageous to the public, and ſtill more ſo to them- 
CES 0 * : | ſelves, 
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| which is eafly explained by a diſtinction between 
the 


they have, any: poſſeſſions; and that; acquiting 2 
erritory for all, they may poſſeſs it in 


common, or divide:it among them either equally; 


or in ſuch different proportions as may be de- 
termined by the ſovereign. Now, in whatſoever 
manner ſuch. acquiſition may be made, the right 


which each individual has to his own eſtate muſt 


be always ſubordinate to the right which the com 
munity hath over the poſſeſſions of all; for, with» 
out this, there would be nothing binding in the 
ſocial tie, nor ee . 
5 N | 
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ur. 
8 ho 3 from the very 


moment a man is dead, his eſtate no longer be- 
longs to him. Thus, to preſeribe the eonditions 
according to which he is to diſpoſe of it, is in 
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rights which, the ſovereign and the proprietor 
have in the fame fund. It may alſo happen, that 
men may form themſelves into a ſociety. before 
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nature of the right of property, that it extends 
not beyond the life of the proprietor; but that the 
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fatal to manners and to the republic; 


om OPER r. 


ere it in fact. —In general lt! che 

- Inſtitution of the laws, which xegulate. the power 
ol individuals to diſpoſe of their effects, belongs 
only to the ſovereign, the ſpirit of the Jaws; 
© which government: ought to follow in their ap- 
plication, is that of father to ſon, and from rela- 
tion to relation, ſo that the eſtate of a family 
ſhould go as little out of it and be as little alienated 
as poſfible. There is a very ſenſible reaſon for 
this in favour of children, to whom the right of 
property would. be uſeleſs, if the father ſhould 
leave them nothing, and who, .befides having of- 
ten contributed to their father's Wealth, are —— 
ciates with him in his right of property. But 
there is atother reafon more diftants though not 
leſs important; and this is, that nothing is mere 
*. i 6 1: the 
continual ſhifting of rank and fortune among its 
members : theſe changes being the ſource of a 
_ thauſand diſorders; overturning and confounding 
every thing: for thoſe who are elevated for one 


_ Purpoſe are often qualified only for another ; 
neither thoſe who riſe, nor thoſe who fall, being 


able to adopt the maxims, or poſſeſs themſelves of 


| thequalifications requiſite for their new condition, 


and _ __— leſs Os my duties of.it. -.- 
3 VA Rousseau. 
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« mine their wills. An see to e | 


« ſuppoſe rewards or puniſhments SEEN * 
* obſervation or nfraction of them“ 


The definition laid down, — 
among a poliſhed people, a convention not 

attended with this ſanCtion, is not puniſhable: he 

is however unjuſt. But could he be unjuſt bes 


de eſtabhichment of: 4 convention, and 


fore . 


the format on of a language proper to-expreſs in- 
juſtice?" No: 2 ene beer era can pope 


1 of p 
Injuſtice, therefofe, eannot precede: his | eſtabliſh 


ment of a convention, a law; and a common ins 
tereſt. Now what does the eſtabliſhment of la 


ſuppoſe'? The union of men in ſociety, greater 
or leſs, and the formation of a language proper 


if there be favages whoſe language does not con- 


tion of a language muſt be the work of ſeveral 
centuries. Until that work be completed, men 
without convention and laws muſt live in a ſtats 


of war. That condition is a ſtate, it may be ſaid, 
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te a certain number of ideas. Now, 


* five or fix ſounds or cries, the forma; 
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muſt forte men to accept them; Befor 


1086 N Perf „„ 
3 teh and miſery being e 10. 


re the public 
Intereſt has declared the law of firſt poſſeſſion to 
be held ſacred, what can be the plea of -a ſavage 


© Inhabitant of a woody diſtrict, from which a 


ſtronger ſavage had driven him out? What right 
have you, he would ſay, to drive me from my 
poſſeſſion? What right have you, ſays the other, 
to that poſſeſſion? Chance, replies the firſt, led 
my ſteps thither: it belongs to me becauſe I an- 
habit it, and land belongs to the firſt occupier.— 
What is that right of the firſt occupier ? replies 
the other; if chance firſt led you to this ſpot, the 
| fame chance has given me the force neceſſar 
drive you from it. Which of theſe two rights 
deſerves the preference? Would you know all 
the ſuperiority of mine ? Look up to heaven, and 
ſee the eagle that darts upon the dove: turn thine 
eyes to the earth, and ſee the lion that preys up- 
on the ſtag: look toward the ſea, and behold the 
goldfiſh devoured by the ſhark. All things in 
nature ſhow that the weak is a prey to the power- 
ful. Force is the gift of the gods; by chat 1 
have a right to poſſeſs all that I can ſeize, -Hea- 
Ven, by giving me theſe nervous arms, has de- 
clared its will. Begone from hence; yield 
ſuperior. force, or dare the combat. W 
fwer can be given to the diſcourſe of erg, 
or with what injuſtice can he be accuſed, if the 
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ot firffioccuratic be not vet eſtabliſhed TA 
Juſtice then fidpoſes: the eſtabliſhment. of laws. 
| » bf juſtice ſuppoſes an equil 


in che power of thy Seen It ifs a muy. 


tual and ſalutary fear that men are made to be 


juſt to each other. Juſtice is unknown to the 
ſolitary ſavage. It is at the period that men, 


by increaſing, are forced to manure the earth, 
that they perceive the neceſſity of ſecuring-to'the 


labourer his haveſt, and the property of the land 


he-cultivates. Before cultivation, it is no wonder 
that the ſtrongeſt ſhould think he has as much 
right over a en nee nen as the friſt. 
occult 7 tint $0] freed ty , 
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Tus truck of prophecies can never be e I 
without the concurrence of three things, which 
cannot poſſibly happen. Theſe are, that I ſhould 
in the firſt place be a witneſs to the delivery of 
the propheey; next, that I ſhould alſo be a wit - 


neſs to the event; laſtly, that it ſhould be clearly 


demonſtrated to me that ſuch event could not 
have followed by accident: for though a pro- 
phecy were as preciſe, clear, and determinate a 


an axiom of geometry; yet as che Fe 
the per ame winds ns andom, r 
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Prornzeirs. 
it of it impoſlible, that Py 


1 pliſhment, when i it happens, proves nothing in 
| gs e e ed . 
1 - 3 on THE SAME Sovner. | | wy 
| 
| : fon eee eee 005 
= R 
| | H it did not exceed the capacity of human nature 
1 to foretel future events, it would be abſurd to 
| |: employ any prophecy as an argument for a Com 


g or rer _ heaven. eee 
5 h Ho! ME. 


Tas PainerPLEs or 'PROTESTANTISM. 


* Wanzn the Reformers ſeparated. themſelves 
from the church of Rome, they accuſed. it of 
error; and in order to correct this error at the 
ſountain-head, they interpreted the ſcriptures in 
a different ſenſe from what the church had been 
accuſtomed to. When they were aſked, On what 
authority they ventured thus to depart from re- 
bt ceived ebe they anſwered, On their own 
| the bg cs the Scriptures was plain and in- 
TITER as they related to 
* — 3 N ſalvation: 


% 


8. 


eee 


that by this means all would agree as to eſſential 
points; and as to thoſe on which they n not 


agree, they muſt be uneſſential. 


Here then was private judgment eſtabliſhed as 
che only interpreter of the Scriptures : Thus was 
the authority. of the church at once rejected, and 
the religious tenets of individuals left to their 
own particular juriſdiction. Such are the two. 
fundamental points of the Reformation; to ac- 
knowledge the Bible as the rule of belief, and to 
admit of no other interpreter of its meaning than 


one's ſelf. Theſe two points combined, form 


the principle on which the Proteſtants ſeparated 
from the church of Rome: nor could they do 
leſs, without being inconſiſtent with themſelves; 


for what authority. of interpretation could they 
pretend ta, after having rejected that of the 
church ?- But it may be "aſked, How on ſuch 


principles the Reformed could ever be united 


among themſelves? How, every one having his 


own particular way of thinking, they could form 


chemſelves into a body, and make head againſt 


che Catholic Church? This it was neceſſary for 
them to do; and therefore they united with re. 3 
gard to this one point, they acknowledged every 


one to be a nn ee AS. far as related to 
Veen : „ 
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Bat They lertd, o in ſuch re 
_ ought,. every” interpretatio 
this interpretation, 5 the only one they ejected; was 
that of the Catholics: It was neceſſary for them 
unanimouſly to proſcribe the Romitb tharek; 
which in its turn equally proſcribed them all. 
Even the diverſity of their manner of thinking 
from all others was the common bond Wn 
Peek were ſo many little ſtates in league agai 
a great power, each loſing nothing of 3 its oom. 
dependence by their generaboonk deraey. | 
Thus was the Reformation eſtabliſhed, nithus 
it ought to be maintained. It is true; thatiche 


opinion of the majority may be propoſed to the 


mains, after 


whole, as the moſt probable manner, or as the 
moſt authentic. The ſovereign may even reduce 
it into form, and recommend it to thoſt who are 
appointed to teach it; becauſe ſome: e e 
order ought to be obſerved in public inſtructions: 
and in fact, no perſon's liberty is inf ri, 
as none are compelled to be taught againſt their 
will. But it does not hence follow that — 
duals are obliged directly to adopt the interꝑreta · 
tions thus propoſed to them, or chat destrine 
which is thus publicly taught. Every und re. 
Ii a judge for hinifelf, and in that 
neee no other authority than Kis n. 
Good: EONS Oh AA fix 1 e'choic: 
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ve ones to wake, than: to qualify us for making - 
dice: Such is the true ſpirit of the Re- 

Lauck its real foundation ii according 
| zent'is left to determine in 
matters „Bitte, inch are to be deduced from 
the dommon ſtandard, i. e. the goſpel. Freedom 


is ſo eſſential alſo to reaſon, that it cannot, if it 


fubject ĩtſelf to authority. If we infringe 
gern little on this principle of private judgment, © 
ntiſm inſtantly falls to the ground,  —_ 
erty of interpreting the Scripture, 
ty includes the right of explaining its ſeve- 
ges, but that of remaining in doubt with 
tee. ſuch as appear dubious, and alſo that of 
not pretending to comprehend thoſe which are 
incomprehenſible. The Proteſtant religion is to- 
lerant from principle; it is effentially fo, as much 
as it e- for à religion to be; ſince the 
does REO" is that of perſecu- 
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| muſt either wy the ts ed 60e fuck 
qualities as will give it à juſt! proportion to the 
effect. But if we aſcribe to it other qualities, 
or affirm it capable of · producing other A ned | 
Indulge the licence of. conjecture, and ſuppoſe 
qualities and energies without- reaſon,—— -The 
ſame rule holds, whether the -cauſe aſſigned be 
brute unconſcious matter, or a rational intelligent 
- being. If the cauſe be known only by the effect, 
we never ought to aſſign to it any qualities beyond 
what are preciſely requiſite to produce the effect: 
nor can we, by any rules of juſt reaſoning, re- 
turn back from the cauſe, and infer other effets 
from it beyond thoſe by which alone it is known 
=_ to us. No one, merely from the fight of one of 
A2Zeuxis's pictures, could know that he was alſo. 
ul - 2 ſtatuary or architect, and was an artiſt no leſs 
ſkilful in ſtone and marble than in colours. 
Allowing, therefore, the gods: to be the authors 
of the exiſtence or order of the univerſe; it 
follows, that they poſſeſs that preciſe degree of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence, which ap- 
pears in their workmanſhip}; but nothing further 
can ever be proved. 80 far as any attribute at 
preſent appears, ſo far may we conelude theft. 
attributes to exiſt. The ſuppoſition of further 
attributes is mere hypotheſis; much more the 
ſuppoſition, that in diſtant periods ef time and 
place, there has been, or will be, a more magni» 
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ation/ more” ſuitabl to duch 
hues. The Divinity may poſſibly ah 
7 -wkich e have never ſeen exerted 
may be governed by principles of action which 
we cannot diſeover to be ſatisfied. All this may 
be — ed But ſtill this is mere poſſibility and 
ypotheſis. If there be any marks of a diſtributive | 
Ener mg the world, we may conclude from 
thence; chat ſince juſtice here exerts itſelf, it is 
ſatisflied. If there be no marks of a diſtributive 
jultice iu the world, we have no reaſon to aſcribe 
ſuſtice, in our Tenſe of it, to the gods. If it be 
laid, chat the juſtice of che gods at preſent exerts 
itſelf in part, but not in its full extent; I anſwer, 
that we have no reaſon to give it any particular 
extent, ut 1 fo far” a as we e lee it at + preſent | 


ance fröm dhe effect to the cant, 

rning back from the cauſe, to form new 
infereneess concerning the effect, and examine 
ter: em; which it has probably undergone, 

or may ſtill undergo. But what is the foundation 
of: this chtndvet 'of —_— Plainly this: That 
| Parr fog, beam w. , watkropintin 61:1 r1 


| 14. | | Paoervuncs: 


- which nature 1 eſtabliſhed ſor the government 
of ſuch a creature. When, therefore, we finds 


that any work hath proceeded: from the {kill and 


induſtry of man; as we are otherwiſe Acquair 
with the nature of the animal, we can draw. a 
- Hundred inferences concerning what may be EX= 
pected from him; and theſe inferences vill all be 
founded in experience and obſervation... But did 
we know man only from the ſingle work or pro- 
duction which we examine, it were impoſſible 
for us to argue in this manner; becauſe our know- 
ledge of all the qualities, which we aſcribe to 
him, being in that caſe derived from. the produe - 
tion, it is impoſſible they could point to any 
thing further, or be the foundation of mad How 
inferences. -- 

If we ſaw upon the ee the 152 of s one 
f foot, we ſhould conclude from our other 
experience, that there was probably another foot, 
which alſo left its impreſſion, though effaced by 
time or other accident. Here we mount from the 
effect to the cauſe; and deſcending again from 

the cauſe, infer alterations in the effect: but 
this is not a continuation of the ſame ſimple 
chain of - reaſoning. We comprehend. in this 
caſe a hundred other experiences and obſerva- 
tions concerning the uſual figure and members 
of that ſpecies of animal; without which this me- 
| thod of * would be fallacious and ſophi- 
* 


n 1 5 — 


'Provs BERCE: 


\Bical:—The cafe-i is not the FIC with our rea- 
ſonings from the works of nature. The Deity 
known to us only by his productions, and i is Aa 
ſingle being in the univerſe, nor comprehended 
under any ſpecies; or genus, from whoſe experi- 
enced attributes or qualities. we can, by analogy, 
infer any attribute or quality in him. As the 
univerſe ſhows wiſdom and goodnefs,. we infer 
wiſdom and goodneſs. As it ſhows a particular 
degree of theſe perfections, we infer a particular 
degree. of them, preciſely. adapted to the effect 

which we examine. The great ſource. of our 
miſtake in all our reaſonings on the works of na- 
ture is, that we tacitly conſider ourſelves as in 
the place of the Supreme Being; and conclude, 
that he will, on every occaſion, obſerve the ſame 
conduct which we ourſelves, in his fituatien, 
would have embraced as reafonable and eligible. 
But beſides that the ordinary courſe of nature 
may convince us, that almoſt every thing is re- 
gulated by principles and maxims very different | 
from ours; beſides this, it muſt evidently appear 
contrary to. all rule of analogy to reaſon, from the * 
intentions and projects of men, to thoſe of a2 
Being ſo different and ſo much ſuperior, who 
bears much leſs analogy to any other being in the 
univerſe than the ſun te a waxen taper; and who 


Low himſelf only * 9 80 faint traces or 
_ # outs 
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lich we ha 1thowit t 
e to Ak 2 attribute-or petfe@toidiz3: 30 
It may, indeed, be matter of doubt ws 
Wo. it be poſſible for a cauſe to be known only by its 
1 effet 15 we E have all: _—_ ponds or to We 


Pete we no fi ity eee een who; 


object chat has ever fallen under our obſervation. 
It i is only when two ſpecies of objects are found 
to be conſtantly conjoined that we can' infer 
ihe one from the other; and were an effect pre- 


= ſentei which was. entirely ſingular, and could 
= not be comprehende under any known fp 


we could form no coliſAte or inference at all 

| concerning its cauſe. - The univerſe is ſuch an 
- + War ifs quite. angular and unparalleled, and 
ſuppoſed. to be the proof of a Deity; a cauſe 

no leſs fingular and unparalleled.” If experience 
1 n and analogy be, indeed, the 
the Regs and chile muſt bear a Gmjlarity'and = 
reſemblance” to other effects and cauſes which 

we know, and which we have found in my 
inftances, to Bs conjoined e 0 55 0 
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mT may 83 obſerved; that votes free. 


tt 

governments have been commonly the moſt happy 
for thoſe who partake of their freedom; yet are 
they the moſt ruinous and oppreſſive to their pro- 
vinces. When a monarch extends his dominions 
by conqueſt, he ſoon leaxns to conſider his old and 
| his new ſubjects as on the ſame footing; becauſe, 
in reality, all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, ex- 
cept the few friends and favourites with whom 5 
he is perſonally acquainted. He does not, there | 
fore, make any diſtinction between them in his 
general laws; and, at the ſame time, is careful to 
prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion on the 
one: as well. as on the other. But a free ſtate ne- 
ceſſarily makes a great diſtinction; and muſt al 
ways do. ſo, till men learn to love their neigh- 
bours as well. as themſelves. The conquerors in 
ſuch a goyernment are all legiſlators; and will be 
ſure ſo. to contrive matters, by reſtrictions- of 
trade; and by taxes,. as to draw ſome private as 
well. as public advantages from their conqueſts. 

Provincial governors have alſo a better chance in 
a republic. to eſcape with their plunder Dy: mene 
of "IP or infrignes. and their fellow-ci be 


ee Paovrnens. PURE. 


' who find their owh ſtate to be cd by * 
ppoils of the fubject. pro vinces; will be the more 
| inclined to tolerate ſuch abuſes; Nbt to men- 
tion, that it is a neceſſary precaution in a ee 
| Rate to change the governors frequently which 
we thoſe temporary tyrants' to be- more Spe- 
Altious and rapacious, that they may eumulate 
fullbient wealth before they give place to their 
ſueceſſors. What eruel tyrants were the Romans 
over the world during the time of their common 
wealth! It is true, they had laws to prevent op- 
Preton in their provineial magiſtrates: But Ci- 


cero informs us, that the Romans couldtnöt bet. 
ter confult 'the intereſt of the provinces: than by 
pealing thoſe ws. For, in that caſe, fays 


ates havi + entife impunity, would 
plunder no more than would ſatisfy their own ra- 
paciouſneſs; W. a 5 at preſent, they muſt alſo 
fiatisfy that of their judges, and of all the great 
men of Rome, ef whoſe protection they ſtand in 
need.” "Who can read of the eruelties and oppreſ- 
Fons of Perr er without he rror and aſtoniſhment? 
And hb is not touched with indighation to hear, 
that; after Cieero had exhauſted on that aban- 
doned criminal all the thunders of lis eloquence, 
and Had prevailed ſo far às to get him condemned 
to the utmoſt extent f the laws, yet that cruel 
tyrant lived 'peaceably to old age, in opulence.and 
3 and ny yo afterwards * was put . 
e 


of his ere wealth, v he fel tn 

cexo himſelf, piyy all the moſt virtuous men of 
Rome? After the diſſolution of he commonwealth, 
the Roman yoke, became eaſier upõn the pro- 
vincesz as Tacitus informs us; and it may be ob- 


preſſion on. thy, proxinges-.. Jn 5 inne 
Gaul. Was Wend er * hai itſelf £4 


rich or.popullous in af f ara | . Ag 8: 
"0 its va our mg hr W 


all the, proflce . 
: a very high rent, andy ele gd AALTAL © 1 
thor takes: If ye paſy-from; ancient to 
times, Me ſhall ſtilł find the obſe 


better treated 


though this latter 


will be convinced of this tr 
kingdom, being in a good 


as bob naturally e treats. 
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ſerved, that many of the Forte amperere Nomi: 


The provinees of abſolute monarchies. are aways 51 
han choſe of free ſtates., Compare 
the; Pais Conguis of France with Ireland, and you 


aſure peopled from 
Englandz. pofleſſes ſo many rights and privileges, 
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PRUDENCE. | 


Tas beine ſo much boaſted of, 400 e | 
times ſo uſeful to individuals, i is not, with reſpect 
to a whole nation, a virtue of ſuch great utility 
as is imagined. Of all the gifts heaven could 
beſtow upon a people, che moſt fatal, without 
diſpute, would be that of prudence, if it was ren- 
dered common to all the citizens. W hat, in fact, 
is the prudent man?—He who keeps evils at 1 
diſtance; an image ſtrong enough fer what ba- 
lances in his mind the preſence of a pleaſure that 
would be fatal to him. Now, let us ſuppoſe that 

prudence was to deſcend on all Ahe heads that 
compoſe a nation, where would be found the 
man who, for fivepence a-day, would, in battle, 
confront death, fatigue, and diſeaſes? What wo- 
man would preſent herſelf at the altar of Hymen, 
to "expoſe herſelf to the trouble of child-bearing, 
to the pain and danger ef delivery, to the hu- 
mours and contradiction of a huſband, and to the 
vexations occaſioned by the - death or ill-conduCt 
of children? What man, in conſequence of the 
principles of his religion, would not deſpiſe the 


fleeting pleaſures of this world, and entirely de- 
-* ll | ly es voting | 


\ Puuvencs 


voting himſelf to the care of add ion, ſeenk 
onlyjuin an auſtere life, the means of eme 5 
the feliciry that is to be the reward of ſancti ' i 
ty? Iti is, then, to imprudence that poſterity o wess 

iſtence. It is che preſence or proſpet of  _ 8 
pleaſure, its all-powerful view, that braves diſtant I 
misfortune, and deſtroys fereſight; it is, there- 
fore to ĩmptudenee and folly, that heaven attaches 
the ag ation of cn; and the duration of 
the world. 
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ws mee is that in which a man is «de 
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s government, where the manners and cu- 


ſtoms have · inſtilled · littte humanity and j 3 

to the tempers of men. This apo Huſtr 
riod of the Roman hiſtory, 
tical view, is that between the beginning o 
firſt and end of the laſt Punic wary the" aue ba- 
lance between the nobility and people 
fixed by the conteſt abe ee * | 
ing yet loſt by the extent. of conqueſts.;-: Yet at 
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this very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning 


was ſo common, that during part of a ſeaſon a 
prætor puniſhed: capitally for this crime above 
three thouſand perſons in à part of Italy; and 
found informations of this kind ſtill deſig 
upon him. There is a ſimilar, rather a wor 
ſtance, in the more early. times of the dn 


wealth. 80 depraved in private life were that 
e whom in their hiſtories _ much ad- 
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18 ere bin nen bow, that in countries remark- 

ble for the lenity of their laws, the ſpirit of the 

inhabitants 16 as much affected by flight penalties 
WD. as in other coun ntries by ſeveret puniſhments.” ; 

bai 25 abuſe ariſe "int the ſtate; 

| 2 ice government eee 14de a 

dreſs it; and inſtead 

execution, it eſtablifhes Lorin cruel Puniſhment, 

| which inſtantly puts a a ſtop to the evil. But the 

ſpring of government hereby loſes its elaſtiei. 8 

the imagination grows accuſtomed to the ſe 

as well as to the milder put uſhr e 

fear of the latter diminiſhes, they are ſoon obliged 

in every caſe to have recourſe to the former. 

Robberies on the highway were grown common 

in ſome countries: in order to remedy this evil, 

they invented the puniſhment of n upon 

the wheel; the terror of which put a 

while to this miſchievous praCtict t N 

robberics on che ls. jobs became as common as 
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I -Mdnkimd-eifelat;hic yoramed with too much 

| ſeverity we ought to make a-prudent uſe of ho 
ins which nature has given us to conduct them. 

If. we i inquire into the cauſe of all human corrup-> | 

tions, we ſhall find that they proceed from the im- 

punity of 1 and not from the eben % 
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\r Law „ e hs has given ſh 

man for his ſcourge; and let the heavieſt 
uniſhment be-the-infamy attending it. 

„But if there be ſome countries where s 5 
not a conſequence. of puniſnment, this muſt be 
wing to tyran which has inflicted: the-ſame pe- 
naltiooan; honeſt men and villains. And if there 
are others where men are deterred only by cruel 
ments, we. may be ſure that this muſt, in a 

great meaſure, ariſe from the violen&e of the go- | 

vernment:which has uſed ſuch penalties for ſlight | 

tranſgreſſions. It often happens that a legiſlator, 
defirous off remedying an abuſe; thinks'of nothing 

elſe; his eyes are open uy to this object, and y | 
' ſhut to its i nconxeniences. When the abuſe is = 
redreſſed, you De 255 the ſeverity of the legiſla- = 

tor: yet there remains an evil. in the Rape ene = | 
from this: ſeverity ; the minds of the 1 
11 pech nid become e eee 8 9 
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AMONG a people hardly yet-e 
barbarity, puniſhments ſhould be moſt ſevere as 
ſtrong impreſſions are required; but in propor- 
tion as the minds of men become ſoftened by their 
intercourſe in ſociety, the eme of 
ſhould: be diminiſhed; if it 5 
_neceffary relation between the object and the 
ſenſation, ſhould be maintained. That a-puntſh- 
ment may not be an act of 1 of one, or of 
many, againſt a private 
| ſhould be public, immediate, and 
in the caſe f 
the crime, and determin 
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There is no malefactor who might not be made 
good for ſomething; nor ought any 


put to death, even by, way" 
ſuch as could not be reſerved” 


| ticks: are but few ee aue not bros thaw 
are many pardoned, but becauſe there are few 
criminals ; Whereas, when a ſtate is on the de- 


cline, the multipliciey of crimes occafions: their 


7 impunity. Under the Roman republic, neither 
the ſenate nor the conſuls ever attempted to grant 


 pardong.i.'even' the people never did this, although 


they ſometimes recalled their own ſentence, The 
frequency of pardons indicates, that in à ſhort 


time crimes will not ſtand in need of them; and 


N 0 one . ſee ime] ee of ſuch con- 
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mitted: Is it poſſible that torments and uſeleſs 
cruelty, the inſtrument of furious fanaticiſm, or 
of impoteney of tyrants, can be authoriſed by 


a political bod) ys which, fo far from being influ- 


enced by — bi ſhould be the esol moderator 


of the paſſions of individuals ? Can the groans f 
a tortured wretch recal the time paſt, or reverſe 
the crime he has committed? The end of puniſh» | 
ment, therefore, is no other-than to prevent 
the criminal from doing further injury to ſociety, 
and to prevent others from- commiting the like 


offence. 


of pupiſtments is not to moinini a 
ſenſible being, nor to undo a crime already com- 
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4 privation of . liberty, being a puniſt 


; A Such 3 anf 1 
x mode of inflicting them, ought to be choſeny . 
as will make the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting im. 
ene on the minds of bs with. the. * 


Tas ee hier the mn miſſion 0 


| Werime Aa puniſhment is inflicted, che more juſt : 
_ and. uſeful. it will be... It will be more. juſt, be- 


gauſe it ſpares the criminal-the cruel and fupere - 


fluous torment of uncertainty, which increaſes in . 


proportion to the ſtrength. of his imagination 
and the ſenſe of his weakneſs; and becauſe the. 
be inflicted before condemnation but for as ſhort 5 
a time as poſſible. The time ſhould. be: deter- - 
mined by the neceſſary Preparation for. the trial, 
and the right of priority in the. oldeſt. priſoners. 
The impriſonment ' ſhould: be attended with as 
little ſeverity as poſſible. The confinement ought 


not to be cloſer than is requiſite to prevent his 


Þ flight or his .concealing. the proofs of his crime, 
and the trial ſhould be conducted with all poſſible 


expedition. Can there be a more cruel contraſt 
than that between the indolence of a juflge and 
_ the painful anxjety « of the ants the comforts - 
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ought to be fo. contrived, as to have the ee, 
poſſible effect on others, with the leaſt poſlible 
pain to the delinquent.——An immediate puniſh- 
ment'is more ate unn charſmaller ne 
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oellent method: of ſtrengtheni | 

connection between the ideas of crime and puniſh- 1 
ment; that is, to make the puniſhment as „ wv 
logous as poſſible to the nature of the crime; in 
order that the puniſhment ra boa mind to- = 
con- „ 
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Fo or the received notions of morality. and 
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with that which reſults from the Amen 4 
+ from univerſal morality, or from that 


either the laws will no longer be r 


the citizens in any government: but it ſhould 
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„n are more e effectually e by the 
certainty: than the ſeverity of puniſhment, The 


certainty: of, a ſmall ' puniſhment will make „ 


ſtronger impreſſion than the fear of one more 


ſevere, if attended with the hopes of eſeaping; 
for it is the nature of mankind to be terrified at 


the approach of the ſmalleſt inevitable evil, whilſt 


hope, the beſt gift of heaven, hath the power of 


diſpelling the apprehenſion of a greater; eſpeci- 
ally if ſupported by examples of impunity, which 
weakneſs or avarice too frequently afford. 
If puniſhments be very ſevere, men are naturally 
led to the perpetration of other crimes, to avoid 
| ent due to the ſirſt. In proportion 
as puniihments become more cruel, the n of 
men, 28 a fluid riſes to the ſame height with that 
which ſurrounds it, grow hardened and inſenſi- 
ble; and the force of the paſſions ſtill continuing, 
in the ſpace of an hundred years the wheel terri- 
fies no more than formerly the priſon. That a 
puniſhment may produce the effect required, it 
is ſufficient that the evil it occaſions ſnould exceed 
the good expected from the crime; including in 
the calculation the certainty of the puniſhment .. 
and the privation of the- expected advantage. 
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3 tyrannical, en n their ronduct 
| by the repeated impreſfion of evils they know, and 


| of which the greateſt, eee perpetual 
BB flavery, and in che other the Wheel. Noth will 
| -inſpire-the ſame degree of terror - and there can 

be no reaſons for increaſing the puniſnments 

: the firſt, Which are not equally valid for aug- 
1 menting choſe of the ſecond to more laſting. and 


3 the human frame — -ſuffer 

to a —— eng beyond which it is -impoſl 
| —— be the enormity of the crime ever ſo 
5 great. Severe puniſhments alſo occaſion impunity. 
| Human naturb is limited: no leſs in evil than in 
good. Exceſſive ity ean never be more 
than temporary; it being impoſſible that it ſhould 


: be ſuppotted by a permanent ſyſtem of legiſlation; 
for if the laws be too cruel they muſt: ** _ 
| or anarchy and N will ſucceed: | * 
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*> not by thoſe with which they are 1 
3 Let us, for example; ſuppoſe two nations; in dne 
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1275 e offender may have to chooſe 
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he magnitude of the puniſhment, com- 1 
peoſecd of its intenſity and duration; 
5. T heideficiency of the puniſhment in point 
nn,, in 5 
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7. eee a, the puniſhment i in point 58 
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iy of a puniſhment, not a needed : 
in point of quantit ; 
8. Phe uſe of a puniſhment of a e 
quality, in the character of a, moral 
eee Th 1 TY 
m. On the part of the fenders 5 
11. The reſponſibility of the daſs of perfon ; 
in a way to offend; 


12. The emen = each particular offen- 


15 der; 
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55 wa The ourfleutie inthe or uſeful qualities 
of any particular offender, in caſe of a 

558 puniſhment which whe deprive the 
community of the benefit of them 
abe The multitude of ene on nt _ 5 


2 4 ticular occaſion · e EY 


v. On tht part of the antes, at any particular 
conjuncture: e 
15. The Aaclinstiene, of whe) people, for or 
| _ againſt any r, pps e of 2 ma 
ener 15 ; 
1 6. 'The inclinidions of eee powers. 
V. On the part of the law; that i hy" of the * 
blic for a gontinuance: | 
' 17. The neceſſity of making mall ſacrifices, © 
in point of e for the ſake 
of ſimplicity. + 
Aber are ſome, perhaps, Who, at firſt Goht, 
may 1 upon the: 1 l in the ad- 
juſtment 
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ö — of fach roles; as "fo much ian loſt: 
for groſs. ignorance, they will ſay, never een 
itſelf about laws, and paſſion does not calculate. | 
But-the evil of ignorance admits of cure: and as = 

to the propoſition that paſſion does not calculate, — 

this, like: moſt of theſe yery general and oracular _ 
propoſitions, is not true. When matters of ſuch 
importance as pain and pleaſure are at ſtake, and 

theſe in the higheſt. degree (the only matters in 
ſhort that can be of importance), who is there e 

that does not calculate? ? Men calculate, ſome 5 
with leſs exactneſs indeed, ſome with more: 
but. all men calculate. I would not ſay, that 
even a madman does not calculate. Paſſion. cal⸗ 
culates, more or leſs, in every man: in different 

men, according | to the warmth or coolneſs of their N 
diſpoſitions; according to the firmueſs or irrita- 
bility of their minds; according to the nature of 

de motives. by which they are acted. on. Hapr | 
pily, of all paſſions, . that is the moſt given. to _— 
calculation, from the exceſſes of which, by rea- _ 
fon of its ſtrength, conſtancy,. and univerſality, 
ſociety has malt to apprehend, I mean that which i 
correſponds to the motive of pecuniary intereſt: . i 

ſo that theſe niceties, if ſuch they are to be called, 

have the beſt chance of being cthcacious, Where = 
8 is | of the moſt i e 2 . -— 1" 
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mischte aa it is worth white: and im that baſs 
there are four ſubordinate defi gns or objects, 


Which, in the courſe of his endeavours to compaſs, 


as far as may be, that one general object, a legiſſa- 
tor, whoſe views are governed by the principle of 
utility, comes naturally to propoſe to himſelf. 

"Ys His firſt, moſt extenſive, and moſt eligible 


Object, is to prevent, in as far as it is poſlible, 


and worth while, all ſorts of offences whatſoever ; 


in other words, ſo to manage, t no > offence 


whatſoever may be committed. - 


2. But if a man muſt needs count an dffente 


of ſome kind or other, the next object is to in- 
duce him to commit an offence leſs miſchievous, 


rather than one more miſchievous; in other words, 
to chooſe always the leaſt miſchievous; of two 


offences that will either of them ſuit his purpoſe. | | 


3. When a man has reſolved upon A particular 
offence, the next object is to diſpoſe him to do 


no more miſchief than is neceffary to his purpoſe: 


in other words, to do as little miſchief, as is con- 


5 ſiſtent with the benefit he has in view. 


4. The laſt objeck is, whatever the milcbief! be, 
which it is propoſed to Aa to prevent ĩt at as 


cheap a rate as pollible... Theg J. BENTHAM, 


REASON: | 


— 


_ alli No 8 in our agg the . 2 - 
of the ord reaſon is the moſt ambiguous. . 2 
Sometimes it is taken for that fitneſs in ſubjects 
to one another Which is natural and ae e 5 
on. will and pleaſure; as when we ſay, that ſuch - 
or ſuch a. thing, is agreeable or contrary. to the rea- 
ſon of things. Sometimes it is taken for. human 
capacity and comprelienſion; a8 in that trite ob- 
ſervation, That many things are above our reaſoni 
which are not contrary ta our: reaſon: for the 
meaning of that ſentence muſt be, if it has any | 
meaning at all, that. there are many things which 
we have no capacity to. comprehend. And this 
indeed every man, who reflects ever ſo little upon 


human nature, muſt be fully | convinced of; for 


Pd. 


we can-no more arhae upon fuck fubjets, chan 
we can deſeribe objects which are confefſedly out 
of fight. Sometimes the word reaſon is taken for 
the cauſe or inducementhich prevailed upon us 
to act after this or that manner rather than any 
other; as when we ſay, This was my reaſon for 
acting thus or thus. Sometimes it fignifies the 
argumer t by which we prove any truth or detec 
any falſehood; as we ſay, a thing muſt be true or 
falſe for this or that reaſon. Sometimes it ſigni- 
fies the human intellect or underſtanding; which 
js that faculty of the mind by which it perceives 
objets ſuitable to it, and which may be commu- 
nicated to it by various means. Sometimes · by 
| reaſon we mean the moral ſenſe, moral virtue in 
| general, or more particularly the viftue of Juſtice ; 
as when we fay, It is contrary to reaſon to mal 
one law for ourſelves, and another for other 
people: : and thus we call a man good, who i 18 
| governed more by reaſon than appetite and paſ- 
fion. And ſometimes it is taken for the power 
of judging or drawing 3 a concluſion from premiſes; 
which is the greateſt mean by which we arrive at 
Knowledge. The difference between the Know- 
ledge of God and of his intelligent creatures is, 
that he knows and ſees all things, with all their 
poſſible combinations. and circumſtances, by in- 
tuition at one view: whereas we come to our 
| knowledge by flow degrees „and d many deduc- 
; tions 


Z K 4 0 * * 235 
Koga fi one rei from: another, But ag, VFA, 
things come from God, we could not poſſibly 
have any knowledge at all, unleſs he had been 
pleaſed to communicate to us ſome portion of his 

own divine knowledge, and made us to perceive 

and ſeo by intuition, and at the firſt view, ſome 
eertain truths that we call Axiome, Data, or Self. 
erident Principles; which by the uſe of our reaſon 
or faeulty of comparing and judging ſhould lead 
us on to other truths, and raife us ſtep by ſtep to 
larger views, and more extenſive knowledge. This 
is the moſt proper uſe of the word Reaſon; and 
this includes the intellectual, the moral, and the 
diſcuſſwe powers of the mind: the two former as 
certain principles; the latter as the power of com- 
paring objects which are thus preſented to us 
with each other, and thereby finding out We. 
in they agree or diſagree. This is what we com- 
monly. call xeaſoning or exerciſing our reafon. 
This is the characteriſtic of human nature; this 0 
diſtinguiſhes man from all the other animals of 
the earth, and makes Hin wiſer than che beaſts 


chat TO” 5 8 _"RonyATIONs 


"Farr a 


ä as Het ſet, a8 "Up as a will Kelp 
them, make. uſe of it gladly: and where it fails 
een out, it is matter of faith, and 

0 ore 


R450 U. 


PEE PIO Aid I do not ſee how hes can 
argue with any one, or ever convince a gainſayer 
who makes uſe of the fame plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict boundaries between faith and reaſon S 
which ought: to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all 
1 where faith has any. thing to do. 
Reafon, therefore, here, as centradiſtinguiſned 
to faith, I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty 
or probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths which 
the. mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch 
ideas, which it has- got by the uſe of its natural. 
faculties, viz. by fenſation or reflection. yy 
Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any 
propoſition, not thus made out by the deductions 
of reaſon, but the credit of the propoſer, as 
coming from God, in ſome extraordinary way of 
communication. This way of een the 
to men we call Revelation. 
- Firſt, then, I'fay, that · no man 5 by God | 
| han by any revelation communicate to others any 
new fimple ideas which they had not before from 
fenfation and reflection. For whatfoever impref- 
ions he himſelf may have from the immediate 
hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new ſimple 
ideas, canngt be conveyed to another, either by 
words, or any other ſigns. Becauſe words, by 
their immediate operations on · us; cauſe no other 
ideas but of their natural ſounds: and it is by the 
euſtom of uſing them · for ſigns that nn, . 
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and ply in o our EYE latent ideas; but yet % 
ſuch ideas. as were there before. For Words ſeen 
or heard, recall to our thoughts thoſe ideas only = 
which to us they have been wont to be ſigns of, 
but cannot introduce any perfectly new and for- 
merly unknown ſimple ideas. The ſame holds in 
all other ſigns, which cannot ſignify to us things 
of which we have before Never had- ny” idea 15 7 7 
all. 4 + __ 
Thus, hater things were diſcovered by the . 
Apoſtle Paul, when he was vrapt up into the third _ k 
heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there ret 
ceived, all the deſeription he can make to others 
of that place is only this, That there are ſuch 
things «ag eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, nor * | 
e hath it entered into the heart of man to con- i 
< ceive.” And ſuppoſing God ſhould difcover to _ 


-» 


any one, ſupernaturally, A ſpecies of creatures =: 
1 for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that 
it is poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody ean deny) 
which had fix ſenſes,” and imprint on His min- 

the ideas conveyed' | to theirs by that fixth n 
he could no mo „by words, produce in the minds - 
of other men thoſe ideas imprinted by that Gxth * 
ſenſe, than one of us could convey the idea of any. 
colour by the ſounds of words into a man, who, 
having the other four fenſes perfect, had always 
totally want the fifeh of ſeeing. For our Gmple 
ideas 9 Which C * tion and fole 


knowledge we have, that this revelgtion came at 


Rnacoxy 


matter ik all our notions. and; r we 
muſt depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our 


natural faculties; and can. by no means receive 


them, or any of them, from traditional revelation 
I fay traditional revelation, in diſtinction t. to ori- 


ginal revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt 
impreſſion which is made immediately by God on 
the mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any 
bounds; and by the other, thoſe impreſſions deli- 
vered over to otners in words, and the ordinary 


ways of e our conceptions, one to ano- 


ther. 5 
e FE ſays. that the fog Woche may "is 
4 and conveyed down from revelation, 


ö vhich are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, and by 


thoſe ideas we naturally may have. So God might, 


by revelation, diſcover the truth of any propoſi- 
tion in Euclid; as well as men, by the natural uſe 
of their faculties, come to make the diſcovery 
__ themſelves, In all things of this kind, there is 


little need or uſe of revelation Gad having fur- 
niſhed us with natural and-ſurer. means to arrive 
at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever truth 


ve come to the clear diſcovery of from the know- 
ledge and contemplation of our. own ideas,. will 


always be more certain to us, than thoſe which are 
conveyed to us by traditional reveation. For the 


* from Cod, can never be ſo ſure, as the kni 
ledge | 
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teage we Sans 6018 che clear in diſtin p perceps | 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 

ideas; v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages ſince, 
that the three angles of a triangle were equal to 
two right ones, I might aſſent to the truth of that · 
propoſition, upon the eredit of the tradition, that 
it was revealed; but that would never amount to 
ſo great a certainty, as the knowledge of · it, upon 
the comparing and meaſuring my own ideas of 
two right angles and the three angles of a triangle. 
The like holds in matter of fact, knowable by our 
ſenſes; v. g. the hiſtory of the deluge is convey- 
ed to us by writings, which had their original 
from revelation; and yet nobody, I think, will ſay 
he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood as Noah that ſaw it; or as he himſelf would 
have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. — 
For he bas no: greater an aſſurance than that of 
his ſenſes, that it is written in the book ſuppoſed 
written by Moſes inſpired: but he has not ſo greet 
an aſſurance that Moſes wrote that book, as if he = 
had ſeen: Moſes write it. So- that the aſſurance of =_ 
ts being a revelation is leſs ſtill than the aſſurance 9 
of his fene ; Wh 0 | Locks. 
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1 | . 5 > reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own. „ 


ue be fally has 
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| but a n aſſent of the mind: . if, 25 e re- 
not be afforded to en 


\ W +7 tec as is our duty, c: 8 
; thing bat upon-gooc 'xcaſanz: and ſo cannot be op- 


5 poſite to it. He that without having any 


 ſeeks-truth ;as he ought, nor 
ö bs e mae | 


| thn ee 1 has given him, and ſeełs 


He that does oak this to-the beſt of beers - 

however he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the 

tight but by chance; and! Tknowindt whether the 
Poway veer acide e e u 
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he runs into: Een the 
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923 to diſcover truth by thoſe helps and abi- 
* lities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in deing 
his duty as a rational creature, that, though he 
ſhould mus truth, he will not miſs the r 
it: : for he governs his aſſent Aght, and places 
it as ĩt OY Rows in any caſe a enen, hat- 
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we cannot deduce as welt witkout them from a: 8 

| uſe of our nutural faculties Let any one 

ſhow me what ean he added, either for the 
of ſoeicey,. a ebene EO 

oy ere what virtue cat be! ro ol 3 
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| lime ideas of wwe are inculcated by reaſoon 

alone. Take a vie of the Works of nature, li. 

ken to the'voice within, and then tell me what 
r ſay to. our fi | * conſci-+ 
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- kind. proud, perſecuting, and crue 
eſtabliſhing. peace, on. earth, the 

ſword. I aſk myſelf, To what. good purpoſe tends 

all this? without being able to reſolve the que- - 

' ſtion. Artificial religion preſents to my view only 

the gyickedneſs-and' miſeries of mankind. It is 
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| — Aar Dr — thy opinion; give: 5 
us the moſt obſcure and confuſed ideas. To the 
inconceivable myſteries by which the Supreme 

Being is hid from our view, they add the moſt 


abſurd contradictions. They ſerve * make man- 
: inſtead of 
he . Gre and 


faid, indeed, that revelation is neceſſary to teach 


mankind the manner in which God would be ſer- 
ved: As a proof of this, they bring the diverſity of 
whimſical modes of worſhip which prevail in the 
world; and that without remarking, that this very 
_ diverſity ariſes from the whim of adopting reve- 
lations. Ever ſince men have taken it into their 


heads to make the Deity ſpeak, every people ma C 


him ſpeak in their own way, and Tay. what they 
like beſt. Had they liſtened jonly to what the 
Deity hath ſaid in their hearts, there would have 
been but one religion on earth. It may be ſaid, 
_ that it is neceſſary that the worſhip of God ſhould 
| be uniform; it may be proper: but is this a point 
ſo very important, that the whole apparatus of di- 
vine power was neceſſary to eſtabliſh it? Let us 


not pn the RT of religion v 
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unifbrm. <a ab ei been 
tions of the Deity indeed, if they imagine he can 
intereſt himſelf i in the dreſs of a prieſt, in the ox 
der of the words he pronounces, or in tha ceres - 


monies of the altar. God requires“ be worſhip- 
ped in ſpirit and in truth: this is a duty incum 
bent on men of all religions and countries. With 
regard to exterior forms, it is merely an affair af 
government; the adminiſtration of TR wn 
requires not the aid en 2 4h * : 
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5 — nor is it eaſy for the 
ind to diſtinguiſh, in a great num 


ber of 8 that common cireumſtanes in 
which they all agree; or to extract ĩt pure and un- 
mixed from the other ſuperfluous circumſtances. 
Every judgment or concluſion, with them, is par- 
ticular, , 


not enlarge their view to thoſe. 
| ee e which comprehend. under 
them an infinite number of individuals, and in- 
clude a whole ſcience i in a bngle theorem. Their 
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Ie may be added, that it is alſo the chief buſineſs 
bs of politicians; eſpecially in the domeſtic govern- 
ment of the Rate, where the public good; which 
ia, or ought to be their object, depends on the 
concurrence of a multitude of caſes ;/ not, as in 
— * ee Im Cn tc 
= RE CAIITT dh; bg hey nora 
1 in fl 55 affair, — 7 Lone 
ſchemes in politics, trade, œconomy, or any bu- 
ſineſs in life; he never ought to draw his argu- 
ments too ane or Waere 2 chain of 
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expedient which had often ferved in former times | 
to draw money from the Chriſtian world, and to 5 


works of che eue, 
their own. j r 
Chriſt himſelf, whick: were-iaGaite and: utbounds | 
ed: land from this une rhauſbell treaſury the. Pope | 
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advantage of the: incident. Martin Luther, an 
Auſtin friarz Profeſſor. in the. uniresötg of Wir- 
temberg, ing the affront put upon bia ar- 
„ e i rr ee 


a 


of the Þ 


— 


ainſt him. eee are ; 
orvicr to ſupport wels tene, he diſtovered ſome 
new abuſe or error in the church of Rome; and 
finding his opinions greedily hearkened — dy he prb- 
mulgated them by writing, diſcbur 8 | 
Conferences; and daily increaſed the er of 
his diſciples. All Saxony, all'Germany; all Eu- 
Tope, were in a very little time filled with the voice 
of this daring innovator; and men, roufed from 
that lethargy in which they had ſo long ſlept, be- 
gan to call in queſtion che moſt ancient and moſſ 
received opinions. The Elector of Saxony, fa: 
yourable to Luther's doctrine, protected him from 
the violence of the papal juriſdiction : the repi 
ne of Zurich even reformed their church accord; 
ing to the new model: many ſovereigns of the em- 
pire, and the imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favour» 
able diſpoſition towards it: and Luther, a man na- 
turally inflexible, vehement, opinionative, was be- 
come incapable, either from promiſes of adrance- 
ment or terrors.of ſeverity, to ge a ſect of 
which: he was himſelf the founder, and which 
brought him a glory ſuperior to all 9 the 
glory of diftating the religious faith and prineiples 
. en chal Wifi N er Wan | 
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progreſs; neither is there any inftunre where an- 
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tremely worthy of eredit,: that be „ N 
quainted with a 
years in the miſſions of Canada, and ho, while ke did 


+ 2 


not believe a Gad, as be owned” privately to this friend, ; 


had faced Qeathi twenty times for the fake of the relig 
which hechad preach d with ſucceſs to the ſavages. — 
This friend repreſentest ta the Jefuit the ingonſiſtenty. o 
his zeal. „eh!“ replied the miſſianary, % you have 
* no idea; 7 the pleaſure which. is felt in commanding | 

© the attention of twenty thouſand people, and in N 
1 e them ta what we n yot ourſelves.” | 


able . mers eyes wich regard to the | 
denen ek the Romiſn church; ſpr of all 
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we yak which 3 was diary" to. RT f And 
as copies of the Scripture and other ancient mo- 5 
numents of the Chriſtian faith became more com- 
mon, inen perceived the innovations which were 
Antroduced afrer the firſt: centuries 3 and though 
argument and reaſoning could not give convic 
tion, an hiſtorical fact, well ſupported, Was able to 
make impreſſion on their derſtan Many 
of the powers, indeed, aſſumed by 8 nf 
| Rome were very ancient, and were prior to al- 
moſt every political gurernment eſtabliſheꝗ in Eu- 
rope. But as the eceleſiaſtics would not agree to 
poſſeſs their privileges as matters of civil right, 
.which time could render valid; but appealed ſtill 
Nenn tempted to look into 
their primitive charter; and they could, without 
much difficulty, pet uth 
authentieity In order to beſtow on this topic 
the greater influence, Luther and his followers; 
not isfied with oppoſing the pretended divinity 
of the Romiſh church, and bſplaying the tempo- 
ral-inconveniences-of that eſtabliſhment. carrie 
matters much further, and treated che religion of 
their anceſtors as abominable, deteſtable, damn- 
WM Ini 1 fu ſacred . n as the He hikes 
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"ke hs Pope — called his' eie 
_ ſcarlet whore, and gave to Nene the ee 


Nied, tf Weir to be found i in Scripture, and Which | 
were better calculated to operate on the multi- 
tude than the moſt ſolid arguments. Excited by 
conteſt and perſecution on the one hand, 'by-ſuc-" 
ceſs and applauſe on the other, many of the refor⸗ 
2 carried to the greateſt extremity their oppoſi - 

on againſt the church of Rome; and, in contra- 
ddion to the multiplied ſuperſtitions witli which 
that communioh. was loaded, they adopted an en- 
a ha eee appiamnrsbopey pc = | 


ward viſion, mn 2nd — 5 The n new ew 
| aries, ſeized. with this ſpirit, were indefatigable 

in the propagation. of their doQrine, and ſet at 
deſiance all the anathemas and puniſhments with 
which the Roman pontiff endeavoured to over- 


whelm them. That the civil power, however, 
might afford them protection againſt the eccleſia- 
ſtical iuriſdiction, the Lutherans advanced doc- 
trines favourable in ſome reſpects to the temporal 
authority of ſovereigns. They inveighed againſt 
the abuſes of che: court of Rome, with which men 
were at that time mera y diſcontented z and ex- 5 
wn e to. weine ee in thoſe 2 
vs : powers, 
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degree of | populit *4 | 
They gated with all that en- 
| ufa zeal which commonly animates the f 
rir of party ' when it attacks eſtabliſned authority 5 
be teachers of thoſe'doCtrines, though a 


the deines who defended the eſtabliſhed clit 


dem in general to have been better acquainted 

with eceleſiaſtieal hiſtory, and with the origin and 

progreſs of that ſyſtem of opinions upon which 
lority . and A 

apa The — of their” manners 3 
or bee the "otro .n N dad 
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their — . — eee too, in 2 
higher degree Wan their adverſaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining proſelytes; arts which 
the lofty and dignified ſons of the church had 
long neglected, as being to them in a great mea- 
ſure uſeleſs. The reaſon of the new doctrines 
recommended them to ſome, their novelty to 
many; the hatred and contempt of the eſtabliſſi- 
ed clergy to a ſtill greater number; but tlie zca- 
lous, paſſibnate, and fanatical, though frequently 
coarſe and erred rg pagan with Nn they 

N 1950 e 


25 | | e inferior ranks of en eh 50 u 8 — 4 


ed bene of Rs 
13 Wen of Germany, whom)it: had: pre 


#:-1 givg-; They univerſally, . 
Reformation in their oπm dominions- he ty- 
kranny of Chriſtiern II. 
of Upſal, enabled Guſtavus Vaſi to expel them 


ok cl of loathe we ng ao | 


reat, that the princes who at that 
n 166 to be on my terms Wege court 


ir ow: mY 25 . — Ebner, 


| Frant tom nn | | 
nerefore, eſtabliſhed the 


and of Troll archbiſhop 


"oth from Sweden. The Pope favoured the y- 


[423 rantand the archbiſhop, and Guſtavus Vaſa found 
i no difficulty in eſtabliſhing. the Reformation in 


Sweden. Chriſtiern II. was afterwards depoſed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his conduct 
had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The 


Pope, however, was ſtill diſpoſed to favour him ; 


and Frederick of Holſtein, who had mounted the 


chrone in his ſtead, revenged himſelf: by follow- 


ing the example of Guſtavus Vaſa. The magi- 
ſtrates of Berne and Zurich, who had no particu- 


lar quarrel with the Pope, eſtabliſhed with great 
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| court was at ſufficient pains to cultivate the friend- 
| ſhip of the powerful ſovereigns of France and, 
om the latter was at that time em- = 


Spain, of w 
peror of Germany. With their affiſtance it was 
enabled, though not without great diſteulty and 
much bloodſhed, either to „ altogether, 

to obſtruct very much, the phgr 
mation in their dominions. 'It was well enough 
inclined too toibe complaiſant to the king of Eng- 


land. But, from the circumſtances of the times, 


it could not be ſo without giving offence to a ſtill 


greater ſovereign, Charles V: king of Spain and 
emperor of G 


E * 
A 


e Reformation, was yet 


all the monaſteries, and to aboliſh the authority 
of che church of Rome in his dominions. That 


he ſhould go ſo far, though he went no further, : 


gave ſome ſatisfaction to the patrons of the Re- 


formation; Who having got poſſeſſion: of the go . 
vernment: in x the erent of % ſen and  Taccalidhy,. is 1 


many. Henry VIII. accordingly, . 
though he did not himſelf embrace the greater 
part of the/doctrines of 


enabled, by their general prevalence, to ſuppreſs-- 
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of the Reformation, the Lutheran and Calviniſtic 
ſects; the only ſefts among them, of which the 


0 | RevonATIon: | WT 
completed without agy ical th he work which 
Hergy VIII. had begun. * 


In ſome countries, as in Scotland, - w ; 
_ government was weak, mine and t very 


firmly eſtabliſhed, the Reformation was ok 
enough to overturn not only the church, but 
the ſtate likewile. for attempti __ 2 5 0 ” 
church. 1 ag #3 . 

Among he followers of 921 


| "tat in all the different countries of * | 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that 
of the court of Rome, or an ecumenical council, ro 


Z irreſiſtible authority preſcribe to all of them the | 


preciſe limits of orthodoxy. When the followers. 
of the Reformation in one country,. therefore, 


4 Happened to differ from their brethren in another, 


as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
diſpute could never be decided; and many ſuch 
diſputes aroſe among them. Thoſe concerning 


the government of the church, and the right of 


conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices, were perhaps. 

the moſt intereſting to the peace and welfare of 
civil ſociety. They x gave birth accordingly to the 
two principal parties or ſects among the followers 


doctrine and diſcipline have ever yet been efta- 
bliſhed * law in "OY 9 of 9 FL 


| bs called the 95 of. England, ae Dat more 
or leſs ofthe epiſcopal. government, eiahlathed 
ſubordination. among the clergy, gave the 
reign the diſpoſal of all the biſhopricks and other 
conſiſtorial benefices within his dominions, and 
thereby rendered him the real head of the church; 
and without depriving the biſhop. of the right, of © 
| collating to the ſmaller benefices within Bis di o- 
ceſe, they, even to thoſe benefices, not only ac - 
mitted, but favoured. the right of preſentation, : 
both in the ſovereign and in all other lay-patrons. - 
This ſyſtem! of church-government was from the 
beginning favourable to peace. and good order; . 
and to ſubmiſſion to the civil ſovereign. It has +221 
never, accordingly; been the occaſion of any tu- | 
mult or civil commotion in any country in which | 
it has once been eſtabliſhed. The church of lug: 
land in particular has always: valued herſelf, with. 
great reaſon, upon the nnexceptionable loyalty of 
her principles. Under ſuch a government the 
92 naturally endeavour to recommend them. - 
| the tete to the Jus and to the 


ce they chiefly. 5 to yrs; preferment. 
They p y. court to, thoſe patrons, ſometimes, no 
doubt, by the yileſt flattery and aſſentation, but 
frequently 1 too by eultivating all thofe arts which 
beſt e and e thy 8 fore n ſt. Iikel 
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to gain them the 4 AN of . 2 
fortune; by their knowledge in all the different 
branches of uſeful and ornamental learning; by 
te decent liberality of their manners; by the ſo- 
eial good-humour of their converſation; and by 
their avowed contempt of theſe abſurd and NAAR 
critical auſterities which fanatics inculcate and 
pretend to practiſe, in order to draw upon them- 
ſelves the veneration, and upon the greater part of 
men of rank and fortune, who avow that they do 
not practiſe them, the abhorrence of the common 
people. Such a clergy, however, while they pay 
their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means 
of maintaining their influence and authority with 
the lower. They are liſtened to, eſteemed and 
reſpected by their ſuperiors; but before their in- 
feriors they are frequently ineapable of defending, 
effectually and to the oonviction of ſueh hearers, 
their own ſober and moderate doctrines, againſt 
the moſt een enthuſiaſtic 158 OT to at- 
. tack R 

The followers of Zuinglius, « or more n 6 
thoſe of Calvin, on the contrary, beſtowed upon 
the people of each pariſh, whenever the church 
"became vacant, the right of electing their own 
paſtor; and eſtabliſhed pour ovoat time the moſt 
perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
ur of this RT * ag it remained in 
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"As long as the people ok esch pariſh gal 
6 the right of electing their own paſtors; they ated 


almoſt always under the influence of the clergyg® 


and generally of the moſt factious and fanatical 


of the order. The clergy, in order to/preſerve 


thels: innen in thoſe are elections, be- 


natics eee pairenr fanaticiſm among 


the people, and gave the: preference almoſt als 
ways to the moſt fanatical candidate. So'ſmall a 


matter as the appointment of a pariſh-prieſt oc 


caſioned almoſt always a violent conteſt, not only 

in one pariſh, but in all the neighbouring pas | 

mee who ſeldom failed to take part in the quars 
Wen the pariſh happened to be ſituated in 


2 yo city, it divided all the inhabitants into 


two parties; and when that city happened either 
to eonſtitute itſelf a little republic, or to be the 
head and capital of a little republicy. as is the caſe 
with many of the conſiderable cities in Switzer: 


land and Holland, every paltry diſpute of this 


kind, over and above ty ae the e 


of all their other 


_ hind 
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put diſorder and confuſion, and to have tended 
orals both of the clergy 
+ The latter part ſeems never 
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new faction in the ſtate. In thoſe ſmall repubs - 
ligs, therefore, the magiſtrate very ſoon found: it 
| neceſſary; for the ſake of preſerving the public 

peace, to aſſume to himſelf the right of preſent- 

ing to all vacant benefices. In Scotland, the moſt 
extenſive country in which this Preſbyterian form 
of church- government has ever been eſtabliſhed, 
the rights of patronage were in effect aboliſned 
by the act which eſtabliſhed Preſbytery in the be 
ginning of the reign of William III. That act at 
leaſt put it in the power of certain claſſes of people 
in each pariſh, to purchaſe, for a very ſmall price, 
the right of electing their own paſtor. The con - 
ſtitution which this act eſtabliſhed. wag allowed to 
ſubfiſt.for. about two and twenty years; but was 

aboliſhed by the 10th of Queen Anne, ch. 12. 

on account of the confuſions and diſorders which 

this more popular mode of election had almoſt 
every where occaſioned, || In ſo. extenſive a coun- 
try as. Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote 
pariſh was not ſo likely to give diſturbance to go- 
ernment as in a ſmaller. ſtate... The 16th of 
Queen Anne reſtored the rights of patronage. 
Bnut though in Scotland the law gives the bene- 
ice without any exception to the perſon preſent- 
ed by the: patron 3. yet the church requires ſome- 
times (for. ſhe has not in this reſpect been ve 

= e in her agiler 2 e certain in. congurrenee 
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clan hat is called this cardio bab! or 4 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction i in the pariſh. She ſome- 
times at leaſt, from an affected concern for the 
peace of the pariſh; delays the ſettlement till this 
concurrence can be procured. The private'tam- 
pering of ſame, of the neighbouring clergy; ſome- 


times to procure, but more frequently to prevent 


this concurrence, and the popular arts whic 
cultivate in order to enable them upon fuch occa- 
ſions to tamper more effectually, are perhaps the 


cauſes which principally keep up whatever re- 


mains of the old fanatical fpirit, | far gel in the 

clergy or in the people of Scotlanßc. 
The equality which the Preſbyterian Re "of 

church-gove ynment eſtabliſhes among the clergy, 


conſiſts, firſt, in the equality of authority or ec- 


cleſiaſtical juriſdiftion; and, ſecondly, in che 
equality of benefice. In all Preſbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfect; that of bene- 
fice is not ſo. The difference, however, between 
one bgneſice and another is ſeldom ſo conſider- 
able as commonly to tempt the poſſeſſor even of 
che ſmall one to pay court to his patron, by the 
vile arts of flattery and aſſentation, in order to get 
a better. In all the Preſbyterian churches, where 


the richte of patronage are thoroughly eſtabliſh- 


ed, it is by nobler and better arts that the eſta- 
— clergy in bebe endeavour: to gain the 
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baden e Hair ſuperiors by their learning, by 
the irreproachable regularity bf their life, and by 
che faithful and diligent diſcharge of their duty. 
Their patrons even frequently complain of the 
independency of their ſpirit, which they Are apt 
to conſtrue into ingratitude for paſt Ee but 
which at worſt, perhaps, is ſeldom any more than 
chat indifference which naturally ariſes from the 
conſciouſneſs that no further favours of the kind 
are ever to be expected. There is ſcarce perhaps 
to be found any where in Europe à more learned, 
decent, independent, and reſpectable ſet of men, 
than the greater part of the Preſbyterian clergy 
of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

'| Where the church-benefices are all neatly equal, 
| none of them can be very great; and this medio- 
. crity of benefice, though it may no doubt be car- 


. "ried too far, has, however, ſome very agreeable 


him as they are to th 


effects. Nothing but the moſt exemplary morals | 
can give dignity to a man of. ſmall fortune. The 
vices of levity and yanity neceſſarily render him 
ridiculous z/ and are, beſides, almoſt as ruinous to 

e common people. An his 
own conduct, therefore, he is obliged to follow 
that ſyſtem of morals which the common people 
reſpect the moſt, He gains their eſteem and af- 
fection by that plan of life which his own intereſt 
and fituation would lead him to follow. The 
emen . look youu * us” that. = 


It Levant ben i} 1 


a with which we naturally ; 
proaches | ome 
who, we tl link, ought to be in a higher. Their 


kindneſs , naturally provokes his kindneſs.” He be- 
comes careful to inſtruct them, and attentive to 


aſſiſt and relieve them. He does not even deſpiſe 


the prej judices of people who are diſpoſed to be fo. 
favourable: to him, and never treats them with 
ogant airs which we 
ſo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and well-endowed churches. The Preſ- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence” 
over the minds of the common people than per- 


thoſe contemptuous and arroę 


haps the clergy of any other eſtabliſhed church. 


It is accordingly in Preſbyterian countries only 2 


that we ever find the common people converted, 
without perſecution, Wente a" almoſt wok: a. 
_ 5-0 e eee { 
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TuexL is no abuſe ſo great in civil VO as. 
not to be attended with 2 great variety of benefi- 
- cial conſequences; and, in the beginnings of re- 
formation, the loſs of theſe advantages i is always 
felt very ſenſibly, while the benefit reſulting from 
the change is the ſlow effect of time, and i is el. 
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aff or negative, (ſome religions 1 
| partake of both), and which enter deeply in for. 
ming the habits and manners of tlie people. 
Where religion is affirmative, ie. conſiſts of form: 
_ and. ceremonies, it gives a looſe and enthuſiam to 
| the fancy, which conveys a ſpirit into the air and 
manners. A negative religion being formed in 
de pode e the firſt, its meaſures are re. 
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3 
SE 
ug 
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out. dad to tendoveß Every: thing” that? can give 

wing to the imagination, and to regülate the er. 

ternal conduẽt by a torpid, inanimate compoſur 
= _ gravity, and indifference. Some religions a 
1 to be the grave of arts -and- ſciences; of g 
j't 


of ſenſibility, and of all the finer and ſpiritual 
parts of the human faculties. Other religions 
| Have been the nurſe and mother of them; they 


| have embraced all the arta, poetry; gs 

__ muſic, architecture; every effort of ingenuity 5 

IT 17 have been employed in giving a force 'and fur- 

| therance to their views. If the Greeks had been 

of the ſame leaven yith our Quakers, /Puritans, 
and Mahometans, they would not only have been 

= without an Apelles, or a Phidias; but (the con- 
=. nedion of gs conſidered) yes” About 
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ners of a HP become poliſhed, aud 2 ideas 
enlightened, attempts will be made to reviſe and 

refit their religious creed into a conformity with 
che reſt of their improvements; and that thoſe 
doctrines which the ignorant anceſtor received 
with reverence and conviction, as the literal ex- 
poſition of undoubted fact, the philoſophic divine 
will ſtrive to gloſs over by à pofteriori oonſtrue- 
| tions of his own, and in the fury of ſymbol and 
ory obſcure and diſtort 45 text, which the 
Emplicity of its author never ſuſpe 
the poſſibility of ſuch mutilation. ' T va- 
tions, however, have always been fereened with 
moſt ſcrupulous attention from the general-vieu 


of mankind: and if a hardy ſage! hathz% 


time, ventured to remove the veil" his opinions | 
have uſually been received with deteſtation; and 

His perſon hath frequently paid the forfeit of his te- 
merity. The Eleuſinian myſteries were not coral | 


o 


with the Pagan mythology, to whoſe di 
they owed their eſtabliſhment:-probably: the 9 1 
tution was formed at a more advanced of 
ſcience, when the minds of the Eee were 

5 eager to pierce through the obſeurity of ſuperſti- 
tion; and when the vanity of ſuperior penetra- 
tion Wade them aſhamed, literally, to believe thoſe 
tenets which Fin oy aotfuffer 

them eee to renounce. Tn 
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ſubſervĩent to government, have ſerved in all ages 
to very different purpoſes. They have promoted 
falſe conceptions of the Deity, they have ſubſtig 
tuted ſuperſtition in the place of thoſe real duties 
which we owe to God and man; they have added 


as they have flouriſhed. Nay, the firſt princi iples 


religion of nature and reaſon; the firſt principle 


the religions inſtituted by human authority the 
Jewiſh and the Chriſtian; but we cannot except 


ee, 4 OY 
83 


of inſociability. On the contrary, no religions 


ta en a as og which have claimed, truly 
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mast of divine authority, though they might be 
intended ito. reſtrain and reform mankind, to give T 
ſtronger fanQions to the law of nature, and to be ö 


new occaſions to thoſe that ſubſiſted before of . 
enmity and ſtrife; and inſociablity has increaſed 


have been laid in it, in direct oppoſition to the 


of which is a ſociablity that flows from univerſal. 
denemlenen. We are obliged ta except out f 


even theſe, as one of them was taught orig | 
nally,” as the other of them has been taught ĩ in the 
courſe'of it, and as both of them have been prae- | 
tiſed, out of the religions that have ſerved to the 
ill purpoſes here mentioned, to that principally 7 


have rendered the profeſſors of them ſo inſociabls 5 
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e immediate nm Fw f the 
ad have etacted an implicit 


tach! as. ; well as an. implicit obedience, ! Inſoci- 
ability was at the firſt, and continues ſtill, the great 
charaCteriſtic of Judaiſm. 80 it was, and ſo it 
is, of Mahometiſm: ſoit was not of Goſpel Chri- | 

ſtianity, but ſo it is become of theclogieal Chri- 
ſtianity; if it be allowed to make > diftinAticn, 
which wilt eee N ie inſtance of com- 

| of. {Dena Eun. 
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IDO Ae and not from ſyſtems of theology, far 
from being under any obligation of believing, is 
under the e rejecting, every law, whe- 
ther perpetual or occafior al; whether given to the 
Jews alone, or to them. and to others, that is 
_ evidently repugnant to che law of nature and of 
right reaſon and to the precepts of the goſpel. 
H chis was the Spirit of God in the day s of Chriſt, 
it was the Spirit of God in the an of Moſes : 
and whatever differences there might be in the 
| ſeveral diſpenſations and the bios. of them, 
God could have effected his purpoſes without 
contradicting his Spirit. We may believe any 
thing ſooner than this, that immutability admits | 
ee and yet we. muſt admit both the con- 
5 We 5 


up 1 


een ene and 8 it ſtand rela. 


* in the books of the Old Teſtament. - Father 
Simon, a divine of the faculty of Paris, held 
that the authenticity of theſe books, and the di- 


vine inſpiration of their nog ſhould be un 


2 od extend; nb further 


Ie a 45 re we may alert, hat” 
as the facred writers have no claim to inſpiration 
| when band rouge on othet fubjects; ſo neither have 


firſt beiseite e, xd | hich, are. MM, 1 


the ſame time dhe feſt principles of- Chrillianity. 


KA bimfeth ihe Jawy'con 


nined — the ae chapter of: De 


mention no others here, were his-aws. Grice” hey 
contradict. thoſe'of nature. From theſe. indifpy-” 0 
table premiſes we muſt conclude; that all thoſe en- 
preſſions 3 in che text, which' aſcribe: theſe laws to | 


God, are uninſpired; perhaps interpolated, but 
11 falſe ; or we muſt impute to the 


Author: of nature what we art forced t to. ond un 
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Sir + Jotia © Chardin u Gi, that Wesel Sat ba- 
te river in Perſia except” the Kur; which is at 
the extremity of the empire. The ancient law of 

the Gaurs, which prohibited failing om rivers; wad 
not therefore attended with any inconveniences 
in this country, though it would have ruined the 

Jus e of another. | 3. 5 2 5 * CET 45 I: 41 : 

Frequent bathings are extremity uſeful in hot 

1 countries. On this account they s are ordained i in 
che Mahometan law, and i r the Indian religi 

In India it is a meritorious act > Ray oben in 

the running ſtream: But how could _ ng 

| be perfothivs in other climates? 1525 

- When a religion adapted to the e of one 
coun ntry elaſhes too much with the climate of ano- 
ther, it cannot be there eſtabliſhed ; and when- : 
ever it has been introduced, it has been, after: 
wards diſcarded: '-'It ſeems to att human appear- 
ance; as if the climate had preſcribed: the bound 

c of the Chriſtian and Mahometan- religions. ” 

It follows from hence, that it is almoſt Wan 

proper for a religion to have particular doctrines 
and a general worſhip. In laws concerning reli- 
gious worſhip, there ought to be but few particu - 

Aars: for inftance, they ſhould command mortiſi- 
cation in general, and not a certain kind. of mon- 

fication. e is full of 9 ſenſe: ab- 

minen 
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Or" THE Movives or ATr TIE M 
| PERBNT, RELIGIONS. s. N 
hs 1 2 Le e 7 Ity « W 1011 11 1 55 TALE; | 
Tus different! | of the erte de not 1 
give to thoſs who 0 | 
tachment: thi 11 
which they agree with, tle turn of tho LEES 
pereeptiont of mankinu * We ar ett 1 at | 2 
_ dicted £010 urid yet bave- us great: indlitia- . | 
| tion for the religion of idolaters : we re not very | 
| i 


we find in-ourfelves at having been fo inrelligerit k 
as to chooſe YM which raiſes the from _ q 
that baſeneſs in which he had. been 
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others. We look upon idolatry: as the geligion 
ignorant people; and the religion which has a _ a 
Spiritual: Being for its o ject, as that of the n | 
"ROO nations. COR ODITHETNN | 
ſpiritual $ P ans Bring) we om: lil join theſe of 1595 
ſenſible nature, and admit then i into are | 
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e thoſe motives vhicl we have 198 mentioil. 
ed are added to our natural inclination for the 
objects of ſenſe. Thus the Catholics,: who have 
more of this kind of worſhip than the Proteſtants, | 
are more attached to their religion than the Pro- 

, Jeſtantgaret e 3, and more zealous for 3 apes 
pagation. EY OX Ta . IJ 12 ＋ N 

When 3, prove of Epheſus were 8 

_ that the fathers of the council had declared they 
might call the Virgin Mary the Mother of God, 
they were tranſported with joy they kiſſed the 
hands of the biſhops, they embraced their Enees, 
and the whole tity reſounded with a cla 1 

Wen an intellectual religion eee 
made by the Deity, and a preference! of thoſe 
who proſeſs it to thoſe who do not, this greatly 
attaches us to religion. The Mahometants would 

not be ſo good Muſſeimans if, on the one hand, 
there were riot ĩdolatrous nations who make them 
imagine themſelves champions of che unity of God; 
and, on the other, Chriſtians to make them believe 
chat they are the objects of his preſence 

A religion burthened with many ceremonies 

; aan: us to it mere ſtrongly than that which 
bas a fewer number. We have an extreme pro- 
penſity to things in which we are continually 

_ employed; witneſs the obſtinate prejudices of the 
Mahometans and the Jews, and the readineſs with 
witeh. barbarous and rage! nations change their 
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religiony ho, as they are employed entirely i in 
hunting or wars have but few, religio e 
monies. 2 ON 125 n 12 

Men are e inelmed to che pallony'of. 
hope and fear; a religion, therefore, that had nei- 
ther a heaven nor a hell would hardly pleaſe them. 


This is proved by the eaſe with which foreign re- 
ligions have been eſtabliſhed in Japan, and the 
zeal and fondneſs with which they were received-. 


In order to raiſe an ent to religion, it 


is neceſſary that it ſhould ineulcate pure morals, 


Men who are knaves by retail, are extremely 
honeſt in the groſs: they love motality.' This, 
appears remarkably evident in our theatres: We; * 
are: {ure of pleaſing the people by moral ſenti- 


ments; we are _ of COR, n Big owe it 

diſapproves. * JP Mo otevt 
„We N worſhip. is > atendd wit ovens} 
magnificence it flatters our minds, an- ſtrongly 
attaches: us to religion. The riches of temples 


and thoſe of the clergy greatly affect us. Thus 
eren the miſery of the people is a motive that 
renders them fond of a religion, which has ſerved 
28 a . en who were _ ROS: of _ 
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Gery ane, on the contrary, doctrines the moſt 
e may menen willliexcellent t conſequences, 


ontiicipleys! The re of Conf 

the immortality. of the fouly aud the ſed of Zeno 
did not believe it. Theſe two: ſets; have drawn 
from their bad principles conſoquenoes, mot juſt 
indeed, but moſt admirable as to their influence 
on ſociety. | Thoſe of the religion of Tao, and of 
r. Amir the immortality of the iſaulz but from 


of the ſoul falſely aigtenſtood; Has altclt every 
Part of the globe, and in every age, engaged wo- 
men, flaves, ſubjects, friends, to murder them- 
ſelves, that they might go and ſerve in the other 
world the object of their reſpect or love in this. 
Thus it was in the Weſt Indies; thus it was a- 
mong the Danes; thus it is at MORON * Hat 
in Macaffar, and many other e 
1 | | 1 mel 


* 


a doari i ths 1 of — 
from cha of ” reſurrection of the 

whence they have drawn · this conſequence, that, 
after death, the ſame individual Nn ws” ne 

bens n Nee polay-alivieny the s 0 | 
immortality of the-ſoul-has, a-prodigious s effect on 
mankinds deoauſe the idea of only a — change 
ii mare ere men er? l bu- 
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trine, it muſt 9 1 his 
Chriſtian religion performs in the moſt adm 
manner ;!panticularly with regard. tothe dockrines 


or known: Thus every: rticle, even the-refiirrec» 
tion of the hody, eee * 
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none cannot paſs. Theſe doctri es were falle, but 
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wich ro! 5 40 ee euer 
en Tone if, e er be ſuch a one among 


no wile — 2 — 


8 * Naos to Which this is it is | 
F dani fg. as We rene on any oc- 
5 caſion whatever, condemn without a 


5 ar eee 


which die Aae mode of their faith; 
„ jd be taken into conſideration” 
TEQRF : of ll religion. e 
| one revelation, another of two, 


* LION 
Ld AS bed 


What DEL perſon will e nee 
between them, without having firſt examined 
their proofs, and heard their bee 

admits nase one revelation: is t 


may o@bly be the.b 
N every prepoſſeſſion 1 its i in 
1 ſtares one full in the face. 
In all Vene three revelations, the ſac 
languages unknown to the people 
ms bea in a them. . The Jews no longer un- 
z the Chriſtians neither Greek 
zethe Turks. and Perfians underſtanc 
even the modern 


which they do not eee But theſe be zoks, 
It will be faid, are tranſlated; but ho can aſſure 
us they Tha e tranſlatec , or tl a it is even 
or Who ean give us a ſuf- - 

nth a mind 
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8 Among abs loin of the Scrhniny ie is as 
: n as day- light, that the predictions concei ning 
che Meſſiah relate to Jeſus Chriſt. "pi the 
Rabbins-of Amſterdam, it is juſt as evident they 
have no relation at all to him. At Conftanti- 
nople, the Turks make known their reaſons, and 
ve durſt not publiſh ours; there it is our turn to 
fubmit. Two thirds of mankind are neither Jews, 
 Mahometans, nor Chriſtians; hom many millions 
of men, therefore, muſt there be Who never heard 
of Moſes, of Jeſus Chriſt, or of Mahomet! 
If chere be in the world but one true religion | 
and every man be obliged to adopt it, it is neceſ- 
fary to ſpend our lives in the ſtudy of Ml reli- | 
gions, to viſit the countries where they hive = 
eſtabliſhed, and examine and compare them with | 
each other..,, No man is exempted from the pr 
cipal duty of his ſpecies; and no one hath a right | 
to confide in the judgment of another. The ar- 
tiſan who lives only by his induſtry, the huſband- 
man who cannot read, the timid and delicate vir- 
gin, the feeble valetudinarian; all without excep- 
tion muſt. ſtudy, meditate, - diſp ute, and travel 
the world over in ſearch of truth: there would 
be no longer any ſettled inhabitants in à country; 
the face of the earth being covered with pilgrims, 
going from place to place at great t trouble and ex- 


penee, to verify, examine, and compare the ſe- 


Beto different Gay * mades of ADP to 
be 


ts 


We muſt in” — 
wy ſciences, . 6D - 150 


% 


be met with in various count | 
ſuch a: ceaſe. bid atlicu to 
trade, and all t the civil 
bother ſtudy muſt give 
while the man who ſhould | enjoy the 1 
„and make the beſt uſe. of 1 
his time and his reaſon, for the. greateſt | term of {5 
years allotted to human life, would, in the ex- Nl 
treme of. old age, be ſtill perplexed where to fix! z 
and it would be:a great thing after all, if he ſhould «- #Þ| 
learn before his death, what religion he ought to 2 
bave. believed and ing l 
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IF we examine che I 
to reaſon, and net as the word or ta- ( 

: ſtimony of God himſelf, but as the prod ction 9 f T7 3 
a mere human writer and hiſtorian; we ſhall find - Ry ft ' 


* 


A 


that book preſented to us by a barbarous and ig- - 
norantipeople, written.an.an age when they were 1 1 | 


ſtill more barbarous, and in 75 probability: e 
concurring teſtimony, and-reſembling thoſe al . 
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mia 8 a ſtate of the world adv 3 na- 
ctläre entirely different from the preſent: of our 
full from that ſtate: of the age of man extended 
to near 1000 years : of che deſtruction of the 
world by a deluge: of the arbitrar choice of one 
people as. che favourites. of heaven ; and chat 
people the countrymen of the ae of their 
deliverance: from bondage by nb en the: moſt 
aſtoniſhing imagin oul 
of ſuch a a book; fomporitd by: Fuck 's: teſtimony, 
be more extraordinary and acute than all che 
miracles it relates? e whole, we may con- 
chide, that the Chri Han religion not only was at 
firſt attended with miracles, but even at this day 
cannot be believed by;any reaſonable perſon. with- 
out one. Mere reaſon. is. np to convince 
-us of its veracity: and whoever is. moved by faith: 
to aſſent to it, is conſcious of a continued miracle 
in his own perſon, which ſubverts all the princi- 
"4 n of his underſtanding, and gives him n deter- 
mination to believe What is moſt contraty' eu- 

don rn experie 5 x99 ©. * 5 S100" 26 90 4 
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s dete of the eſſential differences of 
thing ma lead men, who'ktiow not God, to a 
of the morality df actions; a do theſe 


n . . al 


the Teil [hay Se bissel throngh a. the.it- 
des o error and diſputation, tq a knowledge 
of the will of God. -Since infinite wiſdom, that 
muſt always proportion means to ends, has made 
happineſs the end; or arb e 
human creatures; and has ſo conſtitut 
and the ſyſtem in hich hechag arm thee. 
they cam neither attain 30 chie happineſs, nor e . 
ſecure in the poſſeſſion! of it, by an other mens 
than the priftice of \morality. or che ſocial vun. 
tues; it is demonſtrated; that God willa w ſhc. Aud 3 
2 theſe means tbr arrive at this end. We 
know mrs certainly the il of Gd amthis;wiy, . 
chan we' can, know it in any-other;./Ne-may.take 
the word of men for the word of God; and, in 
fact, chis-has been, and as ſtill the cafe of many. 
But we can tieverciniſtake the warks-of Gol for 
the works: r pe eee e | 
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Aan pn Kabale, yet may chat probability be Tacks N 
as will e age our-allent.s! Vive ar 
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Nee mp will be apt to 
hk do not Warren. nor direct dirscthy, concern 


2 to e ont that are . in 
their own nature, but not ſo-according to the im- 


Fentskuon 0b ours; deriſive to our reaſon, but 


wot en e Elen paſſions che ancient 


Pn aer meu, f farane 4 
wards and puniſhments, repreſented under various 
Jones, but  always-diretted to the-ſame Purpoſe... 

This motive, every man wh eite it, may, 


ns public ations z.nay, for his: thoughts a8 e 
; What. eſſect this tative had in 


Amo antiquity we cannot ſay ; but it had. loſt 


its force long before the ãnſtitution of Chriſtiani- 
ty. The fear of hell, particularly, was xidienled 
by ſome. of the .greateſt-moraliſts;3: and te thaw. 
_ how little it was kept up in the minds of the yul- 
gar, we may obſerve, that Tully treated t in ſome 
of his public pleadings-ay: W e — 
10 | | 
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ſelf; if 'this Seat: 124 Feder 131 83 
even among the vulgar. Human reaſon, ſays Mr 
Locke, unaſſiſted by revelation, in ts: great ant. 
proper buſineſs of morality, never made out an 
entire body of tlie law of nature from unqueſtion- 
4 e er or wo clear doductinns.; Scatteretl | 


i "ap the force of a law. Theſe af. 
ſertions now are in part, upd tupart only, true. . 


perfect knowledge of the religion of nature, which 
the heathen had; with that ſuppoſed perfect know- 
Kiowletige which is communicated by the Gol- 
ch, 'what he advances ſtands in direct contradic- 
tion to truth · It is not true, that Chriſt revealed 
an entire bofly of ethics, proved to be the la df 
nature from principles of reaſon, neg | 
the duties of fe. If mankind wanted ſuch a 
code, to which recourſe might be had on every 
occaſion as to an unerring rule in every part of 
the moral: duties, ſuch'a'cade is ſtill wanting; for 
the Goſpel is not ſuch a code. Moral obligations 
are occaſionally 'recommended and commanded in 
it, but no where proved from epuinciples of rea- 
ſon, and by clear deductions, debe ee | 
Tables,” and compariſons, nt. Promiſes, and 
eee are to — fa h. W 0 the pre- 
0 cepts 


— IE EIN 
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tio Nie Teſtament, collected, nde che ſhort 
ſentences f ancient ſages 1 in the me 


marriage has been. inſtituted, adu 


„ 
8 r 


en 


"bf the ſacred writers, they would compoſe a very 


ſhort, as well as min ien ſyſtem of ethics.” A 
ere thus collected from the writings of anci- 
noraliſts; of Pully, of Seneca, of 
Epictetus, and others; would be more full, more 
entire, more coherent, and more clearly ee 
from unqueſtionable principles of knowledge. TH 
there was any. thing like a complete ſyſten 
| {morality i in the Goſpel; we ſhould: find it in i the 
Sermon on the Mount, preached by Ehrift him- 
ſelf, not on any particular doctrine, but on the 
. whole duty of mana. What now: do we ſind in 
this ſermon?. Many excellent precepts of mora- 
_lity, no doubt, intermingled- with, 'a « enforced 
by ſeveral-confiderations drawn-fromahis own. 
.velations; and yet ſuch as the Agen nature 
enjoins, or implies, and as have been practiſed by 
philoſophers, and other good men among the hea- 
then. Some of theſe, and ſome others which are 
interſperſed i in the Goſpel, require great purity 
and perfection. Thus, for inſtance, wherever | 
has been 


6 i 


: forbid. It was ſo by the Moſaic law, and it is fo 
by the religion of nature; for though marriage is 
not 1 inſtituted by dhe ot, ture, 


* 


declares, that whoſoever/] looketh on a a woman 1 
luſt after her hath committed adultery with cher: | 
bes youre: A Wh Wnt forbids # edi... 


o exting! id ke, 15 the: beſt? eee . bed: 

ence; po igh he who is unable to extinguiſh Its 
and yet abſtains from the ſin, has in the eye of 
reaſon a greater degree of merit. Reaſon com- 


mands What 'a man _ by the: force of. reaſon 


perform. Revelation ands what it is im- 
poſſible to obey, without an aſſiſtance unknown 
to reaſon. Thus, again, murder is forbid by the 


law of nature; but even anger is forbid by ies N | 


and univerſal e ag that great principle of 


the firſt, is deere thn en to the love of our 


enemies. and perſecutors: a- precept ſo fublime 
that I doubt whether it was ever exactly obſerved 


any more under the law of grace than under the 
religion of nature; though ſome appearances of it 


may be found, perhaps, under bothz and at leaſt 


n one as under the other. Theſe 


have not been obſerved by the 


| ity, either ancient or mo- 
dern. The Quaker, who _ be Jen and Nay, 
nay, and/doth not i 1 | 
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ent ee eee — ken from 
imz neither eee ene eben en e 5 
CES on earth, where moth and ruſt cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break througlr and ſteal. | 
There are beſides theſe generai duties, and 

others of the ſame kind comn or recom- 
mended by the, Goſpel, ſome that ſeem: directed 
tothe Jews: only and ſome that ſeem directed 
more immediately to the diſciples of Chriſt... f 
the firſt ſort; is that injunction . ns 
dirorces to the cafe. of adultery; whereas: by. the 
lam of Mors, as well as by: thoſe of other legiſ- 
lators, a man who did not like his wife, nor care 
to cohabit with her, might give her a letter of di- 
vorce, and turn her out df his doors; for which 
expreſs leave is given in e en chapter of 
Deuteronomy. Of the amen ec⸗ 
tions which tend to render i the-worthip oi God 
more intellectual, and the NG of ages 
leſs oſtentatious. Of the en Ra ane certain 
: duties which ſem. fit enough 9 

ke the Efſenians; but 155 By avid b ; 

cable in the general ſociety of mankind... To reſiſt 
no injury, to to take no dar for tomorrow 

glect providing for the common neceſſaries of life, 
and to ſell all to follow Chriſt, mchte pe 
exacted from thoſe, ho. were his Companions, 
| ay his ee ſtricter ſenſe, like the debe 
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" which hole 5 15 given ta wolye POR? N 4s 
is. certain, from all mens liring in ſociety, there 
* in A efſence Perce tie, by which God in- 
certain Ages the ideas Sawing: from. the ſeriſes'to | 
men, all organized. in the ſame manner, did not 
gradually give them the fame principles 

to ſociety, it is certain chat ſuch ſociety could 
not ſubſiſt. This is the reaſon why truth, grati- 
| tude; Friendſhip, 1 80 are nen 52 5 Slag to 
NM 
It has always Fey Pn to Ser thas; 10 
wiſe a man as. Locke ſhould have advanced, that 


. there is no notion of good e evil common to all 


men, This is a miſtake. It is founded on the 


15 "arratives of travellers; hk ping that in ſome 


countries it is cuſtomary for parents to eat their 


| children „ and to eat women when paſt child- 


bearing; that in others, certain enthuſiaſts, who 
make uſe of ſhe-aſſes inſtead of women, are ho- 


*noured with the name of ſaints. But there is no- 


thing more common than for them to ſee through 
'a falſe medium, give a falſe account of what they 
have ſeen; to miſtake the intention, eſpecially in a 
nation to whoſe language they are ſtrangersz and, 
in fine, to judge of the manners of a whole people 
py a particular fact, whole PRIN; are to 


"them unknown. 


FETs; a Nerger at Liſbon, at Madrid, at . 
57 5 = gh ANT on 
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the day 0 en Auto-da-Fe; kowould hin wat 
not without an appearance of reaſon, that the 
£ Chriſtians facrificed men to God. Let him look - 
into the almanacks, ſold all over Europe among 
the lower claſs, and he will conelude, that we all 
believe in the effects of the moon; though this is a 
ſo far from being true, that we laugh at theme 
| Thus, ſliould a.traveller tell me; for: inſtance; chat 
| ages eat their parents from «filial. gps nod 
I ſhould anſwer, lat, firſt, is dubious 3 
ſecondly, if it be true, it will be ſo far PEP * 
ſtroying the idea of reſpect due to parents, ihat 
it is probably a barbarous manner of ſhowing tens 
derneſa; a horrible miſtake of the law of nature: 
For poſſibly they kill their parents from mere 
duty, to free them from the waeren ee, 
or the fury of an enemy: and if -they-thus give - 
their parents a tomb within their own bodies, i in- 
ſtead of being devoured by ſavage conquerorz, 
this cuſtom, however ſhocking it may appear to 
human nature: neceſſarily flows from a 8 
of heart. Natural religion is nothing more than 
this law known through the world, Do at you 
. would be done by. Now the ſavage who kills hie 
. father to ſave him from the enemy, and who bus 
| ries him in his breaſt, that he may not find a grave 
4 in the bowels of his enemy, wiſhes chat his fon 


may treat him in the ſame manner if reduced to 


| the, ſame Athener. This law of treating our 
E 1 „ N _— 


F 
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| nndeſt notions, and ſooner or hen is beantin the 
href Heng vovd e eee ee 
and they da, in reality, reſemble each dther; ſor 
in etery ſociety, the Nee uten, C 
| Whatercr is-thought uſeful fo the ociety. 

Name me a country upon ce e t 
rn where, what tends to promote the 
temmon good, is not eſteemed ; and when you 
hare done this, I wilt allow there is no natural 
kw. This law is doubtlefs infinitely variedz but 
Lan we infer from thence any thing more than 
chat it exiſts? Matter every where receives diffe- 


vent forms; yet every where retains its nature. It 


| in vain to ſay, that theft was enjoined: atLa- 
tedemon; it is nothing more than an /abuſe of 
Words. What we call theft, was not enjoined at 
; but in @ city where. every thing was 


"vn a permiſſion to take dexterouſly what | 


private perſons appropriated to themſelves con- 
trary to law, was a method of puniſhing the ſpirit 
of appropriation prohibited among that people. 
Meum and Frum: was a crime, for which what we 

ment; and among them, 
us ambrixa us, chere was ſome order made by God 
1» us all, as he made for the ants to live in ſo- 
Hr i The ot which x we all . for * 
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are at preſent... Thoſe 
no. idea of 4 wle God, creator of: 
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ade them liere unn s n 
planet, or a dawn of reaſon made ihem tlünk 
they owed ſome acknowledgment to. the Manct 
— which animated nature. In order to xk 
. theſe different doctrines and ſuperſtitions r, 
jo  Eftivnc, it ſcems to me necefſary-t6 follow che 
' . [earecrof human u left alone without 
2 guide. The inhabitants of a village, who are 
Bult better that farages, pervedre che frdſts which 
Sox — war Pomey periſh; an inundntion carries 
on e 3 


8 aria 
* nar chat has allied 8 therefor 


it ber ds te when chey'ar6-defirous of 
PpPleaüng; in making it ſome ſmall pr | 

5  - is ſerpent in the neighbourhood; it 
ce ſerpent: they offer him mil rl 
* ven whither he retires; ben mat de de, be. 
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; we find ihat many nations have had no other | 
E than their maſter, their lord. Such was Adonai 
among the Phenitiana; 

„ wich che | 
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the Euphrates, adored he pla ets. 
BG 29, before the time of Zoroater, aid dess. 
nis error uſt ba very na 


_merous?: The number Ae 88 rr increaſed. 
The Egyptians: began by adoring Iſheth er Ike, 
and they at laſt adored. cats. The finſt homage 
dhe ruſtie Romans paid was to Mars; that of the 

7 ms, aden a. Ruropes, Was: to the goddeſs 

| . 122 


were all "brought back to o that point i reaſon from | 
| yrhence ſavage men: had departed.by nſtinct. 
J Apotheoſis could not ne. deen deviſed 


not natural immediately — jd, of i a man 


whom we ſam born like ourſelves; - ſuffer like us. 


maladies, chagrin, the miſeries of hy ianit z ſub- 


| jeft to the ſame humiliating. wants 3 die, and be» 


ome: food for Worms. eee 71 
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With men fond « of the marvellous, there is no 3 


| Adder tem d three genpretians," the ſon | 
1 of the father's. dominion. Thus empie 3 
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rinity with our ere e 1 755 50 
From unte am cbnclude, that the majo- 
rity. of mankind were for a long time in à Rate of 


infenſhilicyi and imbecillity ; and thatz perhaps, 


the moſt inſenſible of all were thoſe wha: wanted 
to diſcover. a ſigniſication in thoſs/abfordi fabl 

{ to ingraſt reaſon upon fi 4 194) +! 
95 1 ard, Vor renz. 
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1 eee ee 
erery other people, after the exaopleaf theGroeke 


and, in reality, the Senate and the Empero1 | 
ways acknowledged: ne ſupreme: God, as well 
as the greateſt part of the philoſophers and Poets 
of Greece. The toleration of all religions was. 
natural law, engraven on the hearts of all men. 
For what right can one ereated being have to 
compel another to think as he does ? But when a 
people are united, hen e, is become a Jaw 
of the ſtate, we ſhould ſubmit to that law. Now 
the Romans, by their law, adopted all the gods 
of the Greeks, who themſelves had altars for che 
| gods, unknown.—The twelve; tables ordained; Se- 
 paratim nemo haberet deos neue advenas nife pub- 
Le alſcita Rh That no one ſhould have foreign 
DE 0 or 


— 


| ſanQtion eee ee A ene 


others were tolerated.) This aflociation of all che p 
| divinities in the world, this kind of divine hoſpis 
ö tality, Was the law of nations WOE Sy; 5 
b except one or two ſmall nations. 
; As there were-no. 0 aas, "chore: was. no rel». 
gious War. "It is is alſo © very remagkable, that, a- 


mongſt the! mans, no one was ever perſecuted ; 
for his way of thinking. There a ſingle 
example, from the time af :Rocaxtus down 10 Dos 
mitian; and amongſt the Greeks Socrates: is tlie —_— 
only exception. It is inconteſtable that- the Ro- „ 
mans, as well as the Greeks, adored one ſu rem f 
God, Deus optimus maximus. With this knows 5 
ledge of one God, with this bniverſal indulgence, 8 
which are every where the fruits of cultivated 
reaſon, were blended innumerable- ſuperſtitions; | 
which were the ancient fruits of reaſon, erroneous = 
and in its dawn.- The ſacred: fowls, the goddeſs 
Pertunda, and the goddeſs. Cloacina, were ridi- 
culous, Why did not the conquerors and legiſs - 
lators of ſo many nations'aboliſh ſuch nonſenſe ? 
Becauſe, being ancient, it was dear to the people, 
and was no way prejudicial to the government. 
The Scipios the Paulus Emilius's, the Ciceros, 
the Catos, che Cæſars, had other employment 
than that of combating popular ſuperſtition. 
wm an ancient ee . policy ar 53 
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Max, of more piety. chan en have 
imagined, that the virtues of 4 nation, its huma- 
nity, and the refineme ts of its manners, depend 
on the purity ef 1 x The hypoerites, 
intereſted in propagating this opinion, have pub- 
Hſhed without believing ie; and che common 
people Have believed it without examination; This 
error, ee eren eee 
received ag n certain truth. Experience and hi- 
- ſtory teach us, however, that the proſperity of 
2 people es not depend on che purity of their 
_ worſhip, but on the excellence of their legiflation. 
Of what Importance, in fact, is their bekef? 
That of che Jews was pure; and the Jews were 
che dregs of nations: they: have never been com- 
pared either to the Exyptiaus or the ancient Per- 
 Guns.-At was under Conſtantine that Chriſtia- 
| nity became the ruling religion. I did net, how- 
"ever, reſtore the Romans to their primitive vir- 
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therefore; independent of purity. of denies... Lhe 
Pagan religion, with regard to its mo 
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1b for the good of his, country; ora 


| ee, who. preferred ſeven acres of land. to 


all the riches of the empire. At what period did 
Conſtantinople become the ſink of all the vices ? 
At the very time che Chriſtian religion was eſta- 


'bliſhed, . Its worſhip did not. change. the manners 


of its ſoyereigns z their pig. did not make them 
bettere - The moſt. Chriſt jan kings hays not been 
the greateſt. of monarchs. - Few of them have dif- 


played on the throne the virtues of Titus, Trajan, 


or Antoninus. There are in every cauntry a g great 
many ſound belieyers, and but few. virtuous men. 
Why? . Becauſe religion is not virtue... All be- 
lief, and all ſpęculatiye qpinions, have not com- 
monly 7 influence on the conduct and probit 
The dogma. of fatality. # aloft the we | 
a 725 oxinign, of the Eaſt: it was f. the 


Stoics. This dogma, it is aid, W of 


all yirtus. The. Stoics, however, were. not. Jeſs 


den than the philoſophers of other ſects 3 nor 


üthful to their 


ametan princes leſs f 


treaties | than the Catholic; nor the fataliſt Fer- 
Gian leſs honeſt in his commerce. than the French 


or Portugueſe. Chriſtian, - Purity of manners is 


founded, like every other, on hat they call the 
law, of. nature. With, regard. te its theologic or | 
e part, it was not * ediffing... We | 
Vor- II. t Caſts. 
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cannot read the hiſtory of Jupiter and kis TY | 
and eſpecially the treatment of his father Saturn, 
without allowing that the gods did not preach 
virtue by example. Yet Greece and ancient Rome 
abounded in heroes and virtuous citizens; while 
modern Greece and Rome produce, like Brazil 
and Mexico, none but vile flothful wretches, 
without talents, virtue, or induſtry. Now if, 


| Kince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the mo- 


narchjes of Europe, the ſovereigns have not been 
more valiant or intelligent; if the people have not 
had more knowledge and humanity; if the num- 
ber of patriots has not been in any degree aug- 


mented ; of what uſe, then, are religions? Why 


Place, then, ſo much importance in the belief of 
certain revelations, that are frequently conteſt- 
able, and always conteſted ? What does the hi- 
ſtory of religions teach us? That they have every 


| where lighted up the torch of intdlerance; ſtrew⸗ 


ed the Plains with carcaſes, embrued the fiells 
with blood, burned cities, and laid waſte empires; 
but that they have never made men better. Their 
goodneſs is the work' of the Jaws. Puniſhment 
and contempt reſtrain vice. Religion regulates our 


belief, and the laws our manners and our virtues. 
What is it chat diſtinguiſhes the Chriſtian from 
dhe Jew, the'Guebar, and the Mufſulman? Is it 
an equity, a courage, an humanity, a beneficence, 
particular to one and not known = We" We 


Noz 


mane, and conformable to the reſt 
The evils that ariſe from falſe religions are real; 
the good imaginary. Of what uſe, in fact, can 
they be? Their precepts are either contrary, pe” - 
conformable, to the hw of nature; that is, to 


"1 - * 
. 


No; ah are known by their- eee profe 


of faith. 


Let not, 1 9h honeſty. be” erer FP 
ed with orthodoxy. In every country the or- 
thodox is he that believes ſuch particular doc- 
trines; and throughout the whole earth, 


| Ret rotone „ 


the vir - 


tuous man is he that does ſuch actions as are hu». ay 


general . inte! 


what mature reaſon dictates to ſocieties for their 
greateſt happineſs. In the firſt caſe, the precepts 
of ſuch religion muſt be rejected 


teach without it? The precepts of reaſon, it may 
be ſaid, when conſe 


moments of fervor; for then maxims- believed to 
be true, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be revealed, 
act more foreibly on t 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit is ſoon. diſſipated. A revelation 


merely from its being uncertain. and conteſtable, 
far from fortifying the demonſtration. of a moral 
principle, muſt, in time, obſcure its evidence. 
Truth and falſchood are two heterogeneous be ⸗ 


8 2 ingsz 


as contrary to 
the public welfare: In the ſecond, they muſt be 
admitted. But; then, of what uſe is a. religion 
which teaches nothing that ſound ſenſe does not 


xſecrated by: a-revelation, will at 
leaſt appear more, reſpectable. Jes, f in the firſt 


the imagination: but that 
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High! My ee 0 together. Beſide, at men 
are not actuated by religion; all have not faith. 
An honeſt man will always obey his reaſon in 
Preference to revelation; for it is, he will ſay, 
more certain that God is the author of human 
reafon, that is, of the faculty in man of diſtin- 
guithing the true from the falſe, than that he is 
_ the author of any particular books. It is more cri- 
minal in the eyes of a wiſe man to deny our own 
reafon, than to deny any revelation. whatever. 
The conduct of men and nations is rarely conſiſt- 
ent with their belief, or even their ſpeculative 
Principles. Puelling was for a long time faſhion- 
Wie in Europe, efpecially in France. Religion 
_ forbade it, yet they fought &VEry day. Luxury 
Has fince ſoftened the hin 6e French: 
Duelling is puniſhed with death. The delinquents 
are almoſt all obliged to fly their country. There 
1 0 longer any duelling. From whence ariſes the 
preſent ſecurity of Paris? From the devotion of 
its inhabitants? Noz but from the regularity and 
vigilance of the police. The Pariſians of the laſt 
age were more deyout and greater thieves, Vir- 
tue, therefore, is the work of the laws and not of 

religion, —Suppoſe we would increaſe the number 
of thieves, what muſt be done? Angment the 
taxes and the wants of tlie people; oblige every 
tradeſman to travel with a purſe of gold; place 
er: Patroles on. the hi ghways 3. and, laftly, 
aboliſh. 
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puniſhment for robbery. We dn 
chen 1 ſee impunity multiply tranſgreſſions. It 1 
18 not, therefore, on the truth of a revelation, or _ 
the purity, of a worſhip, but ſolely on the ſagacity 4 
or abſurdity of the laws, that the virtues or vices - 
of the citizens. depend. In ſhort, it is reaſon im- = 
proved. by experience, that alone can demonſtrate RT 
to nations the intereſts they have to be juſt, .hu- = 
mane, and faithful. to their promiſes. Superſti-- 
tion. does not in this caſe produce the effects of 
reaſon. The reli gious ſyſtem deſtroys all propor- 
tion between the rewards decreed for the actions 
of men, and the h of, ke actions to the 


1 Fahren tete 25744 96 6 ee 
f Tun i Fol ND RELIGIOUS: Mis: | 
.  CIPLES, o THE Conpver or Mexxixp. ? 
4 TT: is | centaith 1 ling experience, chat che mall; 
© WH ct grain of natural honeſty and benevolence has 
i more effect on mens conduct, than the moſt pom- * 
4 pous views. ſuggeſted by theological theories and 
| ſyſtems.—A. man's natural inclination Works in- 
5 ceſſantly upon him; it. is for ever preſent to the © 
f mind; and mingles itſelf with every. Sew and con- 
* ſideration: Whereas, religious motives, where 
of they: act at all, operate only by ſtarts and bounds; 
T and it is ſcarcely poſſible for them to become al- 
| e N to the ap advan- 5 
2 % Do. ae, 


w 4 $5 
b 0 
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| ies inclination, it gh en ie ade oy Te thi | 
igiou e principles, ſocks ef te 


2 thod and _ of cluding them: in which it is al- 


moſt always ſucceſsful.— Wu can explain the 
beart of man, or account for thoſe ſtrange falvos 
nd excuſes with which people fatisfy themſelves 
when they follow their inclitrations in oppoſition- 
to their religious duty? This is Well . 
2 the world; and none but fools ever repoſe leſs 
truſt in a: man, becauſe they hear, that, from ſtudy. 
- and philoſophy, he has entertained ſome ſpecula 
tive dbubts with regard to theblogical ſubjes.— | 
And when we have to do with a man who makes 
a great profeſſion of religion and devotion, has 
this any other effect upon ſeveral, who paſs for 
prudent, than to put them on their guard, leſt 
they be cheated and deceived by him? We muſt 
further conſider, that philoſophers, who cultivate 
reaſon and reflection, ſtand in leſs need of ſuch 
motives to keep them under the reſtraint of mo- 


rals: and that the vulgar, who alone may need 


them, are utterly incapable of ſo pure a religion 
as repreſents the Deity to be pleaſed with' no- 
thing but virtue in human behaviour.—The re- 
commendations to the Divinity are generally ſup- 
poſed to be either frivolous obſervances, or rap- 
turous ecſtaſies, or 'bigotted credulity.— We 
need not run back into r or wander into 

remote 


e ear ETON: - | 


rie amines. 09/4 1 as tr 
of that atrocibuſneſs unknown to 'the;Greoian and 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions, of declaiming, in erpreſs 


* 


7 


terms, againſt morality; and repreſenting it as a : 


ſure forfeiture of tke divine farour if the leaſt : 
truſt or reliance be laid upon it · But even thibügh 


fuperſtition or enthufiaſm ſhould. not put itſelf in 


direct oppoſition to morality, the very diverting 
of tlie attention, t 


have the moſt pernicious confequences, and weak 
en extremely mens attachment to the natural mo- 
tives of juſtioe and humanity.” Such a principle 
of action likewiſe; not being any of che familiar 
motives of human conduct, acts only by intervals 
on the temper; and muſt be rouſed by continual 
efforts, in order to render the pious'zealot ſatis- 


fied with his own conduct, and make him fulftii. 


his devotional taſk Many religious exerciſes are 
entered into with ſeeming fervour, where the 
heart at the time feels cold and languitl: A habit 
of diſſimulation is by degrees Wear and fraud 
and falſehood become the predo 

Hence the reaſon of that vulgar 5 
That the higheſt zeal in religion and the deepeſt 
hypocriſy, ſo far from being inconſiſtent, are of- 
ns or TOON: united in the ſame. ine 
* 


e raiſing up a new and frivo- 
lous ſpecies of merit, the prepoſterous diſtribu- 
tion which it makes of praiſe. and blame, must t 
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of charity and benevc 
Tr he motives.of - yul ar ſuperſtition. 
no great-influence; on general conduct; 
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5 MN Penſylvania there is no 
3 by government: each one that he likes be 
3 The prieſt i is no charge to the ſtate, - The indivi- 
as they find ãt conrenlent, ane 

tax themſelves accord .: The priaſt. is there, 
att eee 
n pr ieſt, ;and-co 


5 the conſumer. | He who 5 


ſumes no part of the commodity he Scales in; pay 
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of! his expence. * * Or 
model lor other nations, 
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Wann 1 ws e the Sapene nature . of ; 


man, neither a merely ſenſitive - being, nor yet 4 
. merely intellectual or moral agent; it will afford: 
no ſmall entertainment to let our thoughts warts. 


der over the various ways that. the different reli- | 


gions of the Greeks, Romans, and otlier nations 


of antiquity, were calculated to act upon and oe- 


cupy all the ſenſes and the imagination, as well as 


the underſtanding, of the people. Even the an- 


cient Jewiſh religion was not ill conſtructed for 
this purpoſe, by its pompous and magnificent 
fealts, its mafic, its ſacrifices, its numerous cere-- 


monies, aid their frequency: The ancients ſeem 


to have grounded: themſelves upon a perſuaſion. 
that all this external of things, this feaſting, and 


occupation of the ſenſes, was indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary for the bulk of mankind; whoſe ſituations in 


life utterly difqualified 1 them for-philoſophy, ſub· 


tile calculations and deductions; and who Hou: 


be but little affected, and that but for a very hort 
time, by any ſet of abſtrac̃t ſpeculative opinions; 
which, by deſpifing the toys and puppet-ſhow | 


work of ſuperſtition. and weakneſs, would leave. 
nothing to amuſe the weak and ignorant, who are 
very numerous, and not always confined to the 


lower, claſs. T. rel gloſs were accordingly con- 
| | OT 
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 frulted! in much a manner, as to afford a fort of, ge 


purſuit and occupation, which 


every man, at the ſame time as he was bing 
Kis particular avocatiorr of. life & and. thoſe who 


were diſappointed in theſe part 
found an aſylum. and resource! in the matter with 


11 


on ee — — ane invariable, . are 


* and forlaken A In; other e. 


1 ular. purſuits, 


ae fill up- the vacuity of their minds, - 4 
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e e ene religion e Hunde 5 


ungs z: 


Ft thay: like "the propoſitions of geometry, are ca- 


pable of the moſt rigorous demonſtration. Are 


there ſuch principles, and can they be equally ad- 


apted to all nations ?: Ves, doubtleſs: or if they 
vary, it will be only in ſome of their applications 


K 


en different countries where chance has pla- 


d the different nations. Heaven requires that 


man by his reaſon Would co- op 


n 


"he wb" 1. 


God has N 155 maus 1 Fa ted? 9 


have given thee ſenſations, memory, and conſe- 


3 reaſon. It 3s. m will that Sy: reaſon, 
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thee” to cultivate the land, to improve the inſtru - 
ments of labour, of agriculture; in a word, of all 
the ſciences af the firſt neceſſity. It is alto my. 1 
will, that by cultivating this' ſame. reaſon, thon 
mayeſt come to the knowledge of my moral e 
that is; of thy duties towards ſociety, of the meanz 
of maintaining'order,' 1 0 . of 155 beſt de. 
giſlation poſſible. 
This is the only ae en to n ma _ 
kind ſhould: elevate their minds, that only which 
can become univerſal, that which is alone been | 
of Godj-which is marked with his ſeal, and that 
of the truth. All others muſt bear the impreſ- 

ſion of man, of fraud and falſehood. The will of 3 
God, juſt and good, is, that the children of the ov 
earth ſnould be happy, and enjoy every pins: . | 
ompatihle with the public en F 
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5 [> if Tho . a "ſe large-4 {potted 

But Herodotus. judiciouſſy aſeribes this fally of 
"Paſſion to a real madneſs or-diſorder-of the. brain, 
Otherwiſe, ſays the hiſtorian, he never would 
Have openly affronted any eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
For on that head, continues he, every nation 
are beſt ſatisfied wich: their own, and think they 
have the advantage over eyery other nation.—It 


' > muſt be allowed that the Roman [Catholics are 2 


. very learned ſect; and chat no one communion, 
but that of the church of England, can diſpute 
their being the moſt learned of all the Chriſtian 
5 r e Haortand,, the Famous Arabian, 
gyptian ſu- 
Nast e Lech that of all religions, the 
moſt abſurd and nonſenſical is that, whoſe votaries 
Feat, after having created, their deity.—There i is 
Indeed, no tenet in all Paganiſm, which can give 
ſo fair a ſcope to ridicule as this-of the real pre- 
Fence, It is ſo abſurd, that it eludes-the force 
of all arguments. But to theſe floctrines we are 
Jo accuſtamed, that we. never wonder at them; 
3 in a future age, it will probably become 
b uade ſome nations * human 
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of its divinity, many of the ve 

greater number, will ſtill ſeek the Divine Ender, 

not by virtue and good morals, which alone can 
F eptable to a perfect Being, but either 

frivolous obſervances, by intemperate 

. _ _rapturous eeſtaſies, or by the belief of myſterious 

and abſurd opinions, The leaſt part of the Gadder, 

as well as the Pent „ confiſts in pwebepts 

m 75 and we may be aſſured always, chat 
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When the old Romans were attacked witli à pef- 
tilence, they never aſeribed cheir ſuſferinge to 
their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amend 
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through all the ties of nature and moraliey- 
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. out any effort or endeavour. Even with l 
to the virtues which are more auftere, a 
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founded on reflection, ſuch as p 
duty, temperance, or integrity; the moral obli- 
gation, in our appre enſion, removes all pretence 
to religious merit; and the virtuous conduct is 
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ginaliy baget them, „Their root Rrikes: deepae 
intq- the mind, and ſprings from the effential and. 
| univerſal properties of human nature. After the, | 
commiſſion af arimes, there ariſe. remorſes and 
ſecret harrors, which give no reſt to the mind, 
but make it have recourſe to religious rites and 
ceremonies. as ex piations of its offences. What, ; 
ever weakens on diſordera the interna frame, prov 
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be, s dat we underſtood it rights els we 
1 all the error: hen wrong principles, 
if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not di- 
vine revelation. And therefore, in thoſe caſes, 
our aſſent can be rationally no higher than the 
evidence of its being a revelation, and that this 


is aer meaning of the expreſſions it is delivered 


If che evidence of its being a revelation, or 


ths this is its true ſenſe, be only on probable 
- proofs, our aſſent can reach no higher than an 


aſſurance or diffidence, ariſing fram the more or 
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IF revelation be: a8 + Jnble: to be ee 
as arguments dran from reaſon, it is no ſurer 
guide to mankind. If it need reafon's aſſiſtance 
to explain it, it is weaker. If it do not open our 


underſtandings, ſo as to make us argue more 


clearly and on better grounds, it is not a greater 
light. If it: confound reaſon, it . 
gen retzonal . on 
hat on, it is ot: ſapotionso a 
ſon have the advantage of revelation, When com- 
18 revelation is inferior to reaſon, If we ca 
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aur r minds decauſe the natural ways of know.. 
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mediately ; it to usz. and ee our 
aſſurance can be no greater t Our knowledge 


is; that it is a eee But yet no- 

title, ſhake or 
over- rule plain knowledge, or rationally prevail 
with any man to admit it for true, in a direct 
contradiction to the clear evidence of his own 


underſtanding. For ſince no evidence of our 


own faculties, by which we receive ſuch revela - 
tions, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our 
intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a 
truth any thing. that is directly contrary to our 


clear and diſtinct knowledge: v. g. the ideas of 


one body and one place do ſo clearly agree, and 


dhe mind has ſo evident a perception of their 
' agreement, that we can never aſſent to a propoli- 
tion that affirms the ſame body to be in two di- 


ſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the authority of a divine revelation: ſince the evi- 
denee, firſt, that we deceive not ourſelves in aſcri- 
bing it to God, ſecondly, that we underſtand it 
right, can never be ſo great as the evidence of 
our own intuitive knowledge, whereby we diſ- 


cern it impoſſible for the ſame body to be in two | 
| places at once. And therefore no propoſition can 


be received * divine revelation, or obtain the aſ⸗ 
ſent 
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tainly know, give way to what we may poſſibly = 
miſtaken in. In ene therefore, contrary. 


to the clear per 


greement of any of bur ideas, it will be in vain 
to urge them as matters of faith. They cannot 


move our aſſent, under that or any other title 


whatſoever. For faith; can never convince us of 


any thing that contradicts our knowledge: be 
cauſe though faith be founded on the teſti | 


of God: (who cannot lie) xeyealing.;any. propoſin 


tion to us; yet we. cannot have an aſſurance of 
the truth of its being a divine revelation, greater 


than our knowledge; ſince the whole ſtrength. f 
the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God 


revealed it; which, in this caſe, where the pro- 


poſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our know- 
ledge or reaſon,” will always have this objection 
hanging to it, viz · that we cannot tell how to 


conceive that to come from God, the bountiful 
Author of our Being, which, if received for true, 
muſt overturn all the principles and foundations 
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any thing to be 1 divine revelatien as ite has of 
the eee dum reaſons eee 
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wachsen gere i Iv redet is be nale 
NMimſelf: bus te alf whole wh p . 


KecioGaiidito Lecce mega ahi; 
which, nee ue deere see 
Net — 16: deo, and is that oy which 
can induce. uns te receive need moo matter 


divine faith), has to do with oe propoſitions: but 
tHofe which are fuppoſed to be/divinely revented. | 

So that I do not ſee how-thoſe WO make Wels. 

tion ak R a fi, that it 
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faith, 05 not of re ſon, to | 
| thy duch or oak propoſition, to: be found in 
ſuch or ſuch a book, is of divine inſpiration; un- 
leſs it be revealed, that that propofition; ot in 
= book," was communicated by divine inſpira- 
" Without fuch a revelation, the believing 
or nde Bel that propoſition or book to de of 
divine authority, can never be matter of faith, 
but matter of reaſon; and ſuch is I muſt come to | 
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an aſſent to only by the uſe of my reaſon; which 
can never require or enable me to believe that 
which is contrary to itſelf: it being impoſſible for 
reaſon erer to procure any” afſent to that which to 
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our ideas, at! thoſe p 0 pricpe of | 
knowledge I have above men 
Proper judge; and revelation, hough in 
Ig Nei it bete 1 Gates, yet cannot | 
in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees: nor can we 
be obliged, here we have the clear and evident 
ſentence of ' reaſon it for che contrary! : 
opinion, under a ice that it i is matter of 
faith; ;- which. can have noa xthori r 
Pein and clear dictates of reaſon, - RA 50 1 7 
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of hn acted, 


2 eee. pages irs 
weten the public-neaſurys:. But ib wee find few 


Galbas, where ſhall ws; togk far Gator? (For 


whey vicelis do dontzer diſhpnaugabley; what.chicts 


de public, revenues. left to, dir ifareki 
Hen nat to affect in ting heir: ow 
_expenive. and Sr ee d watinge , WHh-1t 


_ tigibiowhwfipence- zugm ugh 
Rewer Is.is partigulagly ate his de- 
Hoate part of the aaminiſtantian, has mne 
is. che. IN Fannie dt, and that the 


integrity of che minen eike, only, xein, capable | 


of r6&rhining his ayarice. Books of accounts, 


- . Inſtead of ſerving to expoſe 8 tend only to 
conceal them; for prudence is never ſo ready to 
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parts of it oxoopted us may-arife Teen 5 


lands or thanors, 18 a'branehz vit vaglit to be ob. 


ferved, ofthe: general revenue f the Nate; _ 7 


is thus Uivertert 200 | very different fro 

the defence 1oFxhe tüte! The uiche, 1 
is a rea! hnd-tay, | which: pts it But of tlie 1 
of the propticrors'of land to ceteribute fo arg 


wiſe might de able ta- do. Phe rent '6f and; 
however; is; deroräeng to ſofme, the ſole fund, 
and, according te others, the principat fund; fram 


whichy zn an great momarchics; the Brigetioes'of | 


the ſtate” muſt be ultimately ſupplied. The more 
of this fund that is given to the icharch, the lefs, 
it is evident, can be {pared to the fate. It may 
be hid down ab à eeftals maxim, that, all other 


thing gs being/fuppoſed 3 /the rieher che church, 


the gone mut ne 
reign on the ne kava, rs 
and, in l . h 
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0 itſelf. In i nn 
| 8 in all the Proteſtant cantons of Swit. | 
_ gcrland, the revenue which anciently ; belonged 
» the Roman-Cathollo church, the tithes. and 
- #hurch-lands, has been found a fund ſufficient not 
5 onlyt to afford competent ſalaries to the eſtabliſhed _ 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no addition, 
all the other expences of the ſtate. The magi- 
Arates of. the powerful canton of Berne, in parti- 
cular, have accumulated. out of the ſavings from 
this fund a very large ſum, ſuppoſed to amount 
to ſeveral, millions; part of which is fepoſited-in 
à public treaſure, and part is placed at intexeſt in 
what are called the public funds of the different 
indebted nations of Europe; chiefly. in thoſe. of 
France and Great Britain Wat may be the 
amount of the whole expence which the church 
either of Berne or of any other Proteſtant can- 
wn, coſts the ſtate, I do not pretend to. know. 
By a very exact account it appears, that, in 1 75 57 
the whole revenue of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, 
and the rent of their manſes or dwelling-houſes, 
eſtimated according to a reaſonable valuation, a- 
mounted only to 68,5 141; 18, f d. This very | 
moderate revenue affords a decent ſubſiſtence to 
nine hundred and bergen miniſters, The whole 
expence of the church, including what 4 is occa- 
ſio ly laid out pk the. O's and, e, 
* | 3 A 


\ . 


not i be 1 to 2 eighty or clauſe Ny 
five thouſand pounds a-year. The moſt opulent 
church in Chriſtendom dves not maintain better 
the uniformity of faith, the feryour of devötion, 


the ſpirit of 'ortlet, regularity, and auſtere morals 
in the gre y of the people, than this' very 
poorly-endowed chutch of Scotland. All the good 
effecis, both civil and religious, which an ele. 
liſhed church can be ſuppoſed to produce, are 

produced by it as completely as by any other. 
The greater part of the Proteſtant churches, of 
Switzerland, which in general are not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce thoſe 
effects in a ſtill higher degree. In the greater 
part of the Proteftant cantons, there is not a ſingle. 
perſon to be found who does not profeſs himfelf 
to be of the eſtabliſhed church. I he profeiſes 
himſelf to be of any other, indeed, the law Obe 
liges him to leave #2 canton. But ſo ſevere, or 
rather indeed fo oppre ſfive-a law, could never 
have been executed in ſuch free countries, had 
not the diligence of the clergy before-hand con- 
verted to the eſtabliſhed church the whole body 

of the people, with the exception of perhaps a 
few individuals only. In ſome parts of Switzer- 
land, accordingly, where, from the accidental u- 
mon of a Proteſtant and Roman - Catholic coun-- 
oy the converſion has not been ſo complete: : 
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both red gions are not only tolerated, Hut elta 
bliſhed by Ro n | 
The proper performance ot every ſervice a 
wo require that its pay or recompence ſhould be, 
as exactly as poſſible, proportioned to the nature 
of the ſervice. If any ſervice is very much un- 
derpaid, it is very apt to ſuffer by che meanneſs 
and incapacity of the greater part of thoſe who 
are employed in it. If it is very much overpaid, 
jt is apt to ſuffer perhaps ſtill more by their ne- 
gligence and idleneſs. A man of a large revenue, 
whatever may be his profeſſion, 55 thinks he ought 
to live like other men of large revenues; and to 
5 ſpend a great part of his time in feſtivity, in va 
nity, and in diſſipation. But, in a clergyman, 
this train of life not only conſumes the time which 
ought. to be employed in the duties of his func- 
tion; but in the eyes of the common people de- 
ſtroys almoſt entirely that ſanctity of character 
which can alone enable him to perform thoſe du- 
ties ea proper wg and RAR. Tt, 
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Tur mn or Tak RICH, AND 


Tux rich and 6 ann 9 for men 8 
. without feeling. In fact, whether men are natu- 
rally cruel, whenever 7 can be ſo with impu- 


nity; 
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| alty; PRIN rich aud powerful conſider the 
miſeries of others a as A reproach for their own 
tappineſs; 3 or, in hort, whether they deſire T0... 
be delivered from the i importunate requeſts of the 
unhappy 3 it is certain that they almoſt conſtantly | 
treat the miſerable with inhumanity. | The leaſh 
fault a man in diſtreſs commits, is a ſufficient 
pretence for the rich to refuſe him all aſſiſtance ; 2 
they woule e the vwbappy entirely perfect. 
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WITE the greater part of rich people, the chief 
enjoyment of riches conſiſts in the parade of 
riches, which, in their eyes, is never ſo com- 
plete as when they appear to poſſeſs thoſe deciſive 
marks of opulence which nobody can poſſeſs but 
themſelves. In their eyes, the merit of an ob- 
ject, which i is in any degree either uſeful or beau- 
tiful, is greatly enhanced by i its ſearcity, or by : 
the great labour which it requires to collect any 
conſiderable quantity of it; a labour which no- 
body can afford to pay but themſelves. Such ob- 
jects they are willing to purchaſe at a higher price 
than things much more beautiful and uſeful, but 
more common. Theſe qualities of utility, beauty, 
and ſcarcity, are the original foundation of the high | 
price of the precious metals, or of the great quan- 
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tity of other goods for which they can every 

where be exchanged. This value was antecedent 

to and independent of their being employed as 

| coin, and was the quality which fitted them for 
that employment, That employment, however, 
py occafioning a new demand, and by diminiſh. 
ing. the quantity which could be employed in any 
other way, may have afterwards. contributed to 

| hp up or aun ther value. 
4 4 Surru. 
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＋ 0 ke A fortune, it requires nothin more 
8 a ſtrongly determined reſolution to ſucceed 
by patience and boldneſs; perhaps it is the only 
fucceſs which affords no proof of any kind of 
genius; for a genius of intrigue and dexterity 3 is 
not worthy of that name; it is the genius of thoſe 
who have no other, and wiſh for none beſide. 

It is by making a long and ſucceſsful uſe of this 

ſo very common a talent, that perſons without 
merit and without name, are able to arrive at very 
| dae fortunes and nnn ene, 5 
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+ ay that there i 18 ; day: wil in FR dt f 
may be ſaid as à banter by a Lucullus, full of 
health, and feaſting in his ſaloon with his mi- 
ſtreſs; but only let him look out of the window, 
and he will ſee ſome unhappy people, and a: Rehe 
will make the great” man himſelf ſo. 

Lactantius, in his 13th chapter” on the Dino | 
anger, puts the following words in the mouth of _ 
Epicurus: Either God Would remove evil out 
4 of this world, and cannot; or he can, and will, 
« not; or he has neither the power nor will; 
« or, laſtly, he has both the power and will. If 
«he has the will and not the power, this ſhows 
« weakneſs, Which is contrary to the nature of 
«God: by he Has the power and not the will, it 
«'is malignity;” and this is no leſs contrary to 
« his *nature.” If he is neither able nor willing, 
te it bist both weakneſs and malignity: If he be 
« both willing and able (Which alone is conſo- 
„ nant to the nature of God) how came it 
«that there is evil in the world?“ T0 this 
argument Lactantius replies, « That God wills 
* evih but that he has given us wiſdom for ac- 
« quiring good.“ This anſwer muſt be allow- -. + 
ed to fall very fhort of the objection; as ſup- 
poſing! that God, without producing * could 
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not have given us v : if fo, our wiſ 
dear bargain. at 1 
Il be origin of evil bis e an $648 the 
| ee of which lies beyond the reach of human 
eyes: and many philoſophers, in their perplexity, 
had recourſe to two nee one good, the 
other evil. Typhan was the evil principle among 
eee kg and Arimanus among g the Perſians. 
This n is well known to ef neee | 
} " Amidft the abſurdities which ſwarm in the 
| mand, and may be clafled among its evils, it is 
no flight error to have ſuppoſed two almighty 
| beings ſtruggling for the maſtery, and making an 
agreement together, like Moliere's two phyſicians, 
Allow me the Puke, and I will allow Jou the 
bleeding. I 
' Bafilides, how! the Platonics, armed, fo early 
as the firſt century of the church, that God gave 
dur world to be made by the loweſt angels; and 
that by their ignorance things are as they are. 
This theological fable falls to pieces before che 
terrible objeCtion, that it is not in the nature of 
an infinitely wiſe. and powerful God to cauſe a 
world to be conſtructed by ignorant architects, 
who know not how to conduct ſuch a: taſk. 
Simon, aware of this objection, obviates it by 
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ſolve the objection any better. The box with all 


evils in it, and Hope remaining in the bottom, is- 1 


indeed a charming allegory; but this Pandora wa 


made by Vulcan purely to be revenged of e 


theus, who: had formed a man of mud 


The Indians are not in any reſpect nearer.the- 8 


mark: God, they ſay, in creating man gave him 
a drug, by which he was to enjoy perpetual: 


health : the man put this drug on his aſs; ih 


aſs being thirſty, the ſerpent. ſhowed it the bed 
to ſor mand whith the ale mann wes ing, t 
E made rina drug „„ 


woman: having lon. created Sk fourth Para 7 


they took a fancy to eat a bit of cake inſtead of 
ambroſia their natural regale. Ambroſia per- 


ſpired through the pores: but after eating the 


cake, they had a motion to 80 to ſtool; and aſked. 
an angel the way to the privy. Do you fee, 


 faid the angel, yon little planet, ſcarce viſible ? 


That is the privy of the univerſe; make the beſt. 


of your way thither. They marched; and there 


they were left to continue; dee eee 
world has been what it is. 
— Dug the . know net what to . 
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of ſuch dreadful evils to us 3 


| Er 0 rt 5 
| We of te lake; af why it ſhou KY kl? 18 pr ; 


The hypotheſis, That Uhde 5 ae is 
favouted and ſupported by” "Bolingbroke, Pope; 
and Shaftſbury. In the treatiſe of Shaftſbury; 


. The Moraliſt, are theſe words: * Much 


is alleged in arifwer, to ſhow! why nature'errs, 


e br: how ſfie came thus impotent and erring 


« from an unerring hand. But T deny the'errs— 


ce it is, on tlie contrary, from this order of in- 


_« ferior and ſuperior things, that we admire” the 
e world's beauty, founded thus on contrarities ; 
cc whilſt from ſuch various and diſagreeing _ 
cc ciples an univerſal concord Is eftabhfhed.:- 


cc Thus in the ſeveral orders of terreſtriakforms 


t ce a reſignation is required, a facrifice*ant) yielding 
ct of natures one to another. The vegetables by 
e their death ſuſtain the animals; and animal 


& bodies diſſolved enrich the earth, and raiſe again 
cc the vegetable world. Numerous inſects are 
« reduced again by the fuperior kinds of birds 


* and beaſt ; and theſe again are checked by 
e man; wits in his turn ſubmits to other natures, 
vor and reſigns his form a facrifice in common to 
cc the reſt of things. And if in natures ſo little 


et exalted and pre-eminent above each other, the 


44 ſacrifice of intereſt can appear ſo juſt ; 3\ how 


40 much more reaſonably may all inferior natures | 
e be n to the ſuperior nature of the 


2 | 5 . „world! 


« world The, wenn powers his dels the 


« ſo foon Abe The mbien 

| nutxiy mental Mt Chis earths 
« muſt operate. in a natural courſe; and other 
« conſtitutions muſt ſubmit to the good habit and iff 
6 conſtuawgiaw: of the wlMulaining) globe." —— 


others. Their whateyer ity is right, imports 2 15 
more than that all is. directed by immutable lava: 
and who knows not that? Flies are produced to 
be devoured by ſpiders, by ſwallows, c. &. 
We ſee a clear tend order throughout every 
ſpecies ↄf ercaturesʒ in ſhor Wan 
things. „ | 

Had we no a no , objection ould te 
againſt ſuch 2 ſyſtem: but that is not the point 3 
what we aſk is, Whether there are no ſenſible: 
evils, and whence F eff cap eng? Pope, in- 
his 4th epiſtle, on Whatever is, i rigbt, ſays, 
There is no evil, or partial evil is univerſal 
good.“ An odd general good, indeed, com- 
poſed of the gout, the ſtone, pains, afllictions,. 
crimes, ſufferings, depth gd Keen —— 


"nn e * whatever its is rig erg: 


exo 7 


the Author of nature merely as en 
eruel king, Who, if he does but compaſs his FR 
ſigns, is very eaſy about 51 death; be re and 
e of his: ſubjects. n 

Were our. -firft - parents to be arten out bt 

paradise where they were to have lived for ever 
Had they not eaten an apple? Were they in 
wretehedneſs to beget children loaded with a 
variety of wretchedneſs, and making others a8 
wretched as themſelves? Were they to undergo 
ſuch diſeaſes? to feel ſuck-vexations ? ? to expire 
in pain? and, by way of refreſhment, to be burned 

through all the ages of eternity? Will theſe ſuf: 

| ferings prove, that whatever iss is wh, dork ? So very 
far is the opinion of the beſt world poſſible from 
being conſolatory, that it puzzles thoſe very phi- 
loſophers who embrace it; and the queſtion of 
good and evil remains an inexplicable chaos to 
be re nere - > Ngo TAIRE- 


„ 
KEE 3 


5 2 01 RIGIN or Kehr an Dua rr. 
Tua may de ſaid to be my duty to do RD 
derſtand political duty) which you (or ſome other 
perſon or perſons) have a right to have me made, 
to do. T have then a duty towards you: you 
| Pave a right as againſt me. What you have a 
right to have me made to do (underſtand a 
(om right) i is that- * I: am _ accor- 
5 ding, 


Bia 6 nu 1 


a upon a requiſition” 1 ol yours 


behalf, to be puniſhed for not doing.—I ſay pu- 
niſned: for without the notion of puniſhment . 
(that is, of pain annexed to an act, and accruing 
on a certain account, and from a certain ſource) X 


no notion can we have of either right or 


One may conceive; three ſorts of duties; palit cal | 
moral, and religious; correſpondent to the three 
ſorts. of ſanctions by which they are enforced: 


or the ſame point of conduct may be a man's 
duty on theſe three ſeveral accounts. Political 


duty is created by puniſhment 5 or at leaſt by the 
will of perſons who have puniſhment in their 


hands; perſons ſtated and certain - political fu- 


periors. Religious duty is alſo created by puniſh= - 
ment; by puniſhment expected at the hands of a 


perſon certain - the Supreme Being. Moral duty 


is created.by a kind of mative, which from the» 


uncertainty of the perſons to apply. it, and of the 
ſpecies and degree in Which it will be applied, 
has hardly yet got the name of puniſhment: by 
various mortifications reſulting from the ill-will 
of perſons uncertain and variable—the commu- 
nity in general; that is, ſuch individuals of that 


community as he, whoſe duty is in queſtion, ſhall | 
happen to be connected with. When in any of 
theſe. three ſenſes a man aſſerts a point of eon- 


duct to be a duty, what he aſſerts is the exiſtence, 


5 actual: or proves, of; an Fanta: vent, Vizs of Ex 
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Antſs un erent einge um . Un From, 45 
Well . 


aſſerting it to be a duty, — mes ing it 
Hhbuld be underſtood that it is on any of theſe 
three accounts that he'looks upon it as ſack, all 
He then aſſerts is his own internal ſentiment; all 

he means then is, that he feels himſelf pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed at the thoughts of the point of con- 
. bat _ —— tel 
why. + Bau T nau. 
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| Tur different” hind; fought: for in differ- 
ent times by different men as ſtandards of right 
| "ov wrong, may be reduced to the following. 

1. The principle of the Monks; or, as it is 
andy called, Afceticiſm, or'the Aſcetic Prin- 
8 oa9 See the article Mods. 

2. The principle of ſympathy and ape 
Ire the article SYMPATHY. 
itility ar the article 


3. The principle ef 


Urmrrr. 


The theological prineipls; meraing 


ciple which profeſſes to recur for the Randard of 


Bight and wrong a6 die cercaled will of God, 
4 ; . 


5 


* V 
* 1 
1 13 * .% 
5 
* 


| is compoſed, that is, their pleaſures 
and t curity, being the end, and the fole end, 
which the Iegillator. ought to have in view z and 


th fol kad, in conformity to which each in- | 


dividaal.ought, as far as depends upon the legi- 
flator, to be Mall- to fafhion his behaviour, jnone 


bur the pritklple of weiky, as this only one which. 


is capable öf being ebnftantly parſued, can be the 
proper ftafdart of right and wrong, and the true 
— e code of 1 1 


— 


nichr any Wabne. 0 wo 
Tm: in ſyſtems chat have kitherto kali 
formed concerning.theſtandardof right and wrong, 
may allde reduced to the principle of ſympathyand 
antipat iy. One aceount may ſetve for all of them. 


They confiſt all of them in fo many contrivances 


for avoiding the obligation of appealing to any ex- 
ternal ſtandard, and for prevailing upon the read- 


er to accept of tlie author's ſentiment or opiniol 
45 a reaſon for itfelf. The phraſes 8 os 


the prineiple the ſame... : 
It is curious enough to obſerve the variety o 
Vox. III. e + ins 


. * other of the three 
r enting infelf un. 


eee of the rains, 1 
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Phra aave brought forward, in order to 
5 Gent, from. the world, and, if poſſibie, from 
themſelves, this very general, and Ae bg 3 


pardonable, ſelf-ſufficiency I 5 
1. One man ſays, he 0 a thing mad : on pur- 
poſe to tell him what. is Tight and what is wrong; 


; and chat it f 18 called a moral ſenſe: and then he 
goes to Work at his eaſe; and Tays,. ſuch a thing 
is right, and ſuch ; a thing is wrong kV? « be-. 


<« cauſe, my, moral ſenſe tells me it is.” 

2 Another man comes and alters the phraſe; 
leaving. out moral, and putting in common, in the 
room of it. He then tells you, that 1 is common 


ſenſe teaches him what is right and wrong, a8 
ſurely as the other's moral ſenſe did: meaning, by 


common ſenſe, a ſenſe of ſome kind or other, 
which, he ſays, is poſſeſſed by all mankind; the 
ſenſe of "thoſe, whoſe ſenſe is not the ſame as the 
author's, being ſtruck aut of the account as. not 
worth taking. This contrivance does better than 


te other: for a moral ſenſe being a new thing, 


a man may feel about him a good while. without 


| being able to find it out; but common ſenſe is as 
old as the creation, and there is no man but would 


be aſhamed to be thought not to have as much of. 
it as his ne ighbours. | It has another great advan- 


tage; by appearing to ſhare power, it leſſens envy: 


4 hen a a man gets VP. upon this growl, it in or- 


* 


TP — 


| 2 Lots "fe alen but "by" 4 vel | 
e Silit e e Aare | 
Another man comes, and wo! aha as to N 
Mord ſenſe indeed, he cannot find chat he has any 
ſuch thing; chat however he has an under ftand- 
ing. Which will do quite as. well. This under 
ng, hie Tays, is the ſtandard of right ahd 
wrong: "it tells him fo aid o. All good ben wile 
men underſtand as he does: if other mens un- 
derſtandings differ in any point from his, ſo much 
the worſe for them; it is A fure big gn they are ei. 
ther defective or corrupt. 3 
1. Anoter man Tays, that there is) 
as immutable rule of right; that that rule 4 
right dictates fo and fo: and: then he begins gi- 
ving you his ſentiments upon any thing that comes 
uppermoſt; and theſe ſentiments (you are to take 
for granted) are C0 —_— pen 75 the N | 
pulls of right. a 1 
F. Anioable! ian; pee u e be man (ﬆ 115 
is no matter) ſays, that there are certain practices 
conformable; and others repugnant, to the fitneſs 
of things: and then he tells you, at his Jeifure, 
what practices are conformable, and what repug- 
nant; 1 5 a8 ONS: Happens” to ike a | orgs or dif- 
like: ite TORT. , 
6. 0 duuddtude of ene are — 5 
e of the law of nature, and then * go on 
e * - 1 de 


Art 412. 


2 
7 


2 


1 


>. 


to ge any thing more than phraſes: they in 


. ntin 


to underſtand, are ſo _ chapters and dealer 
Fe law of nature. . 

7. instead of the phraſe, Jay of matures pou have 
ſometimes, law af reaſon, right reaſon, natural ju- 
ſtice, natural equity, good order. Any of them vill 


| docqually well. This later h moſt uſed in poli 


ties. The three laſt are much more tolerable. than 
the others, becauſe they dg not yery explicitly, _ 
 feebly upon being looked upon ag ſo many poſi 


tive ſtandards of wen and rem n 19 


EE taken, upon 9 
the conformity of he ani queſtion tothe pro- 
per- ſtandard; whatever that may be. On moſt 


- occaſions; however, it will be better to fay utility: 


utility is clearer, as rearing more PREY to pain 
and pleaſure. * 5 49 84 ave 161 
8. We have one philoſopher hs fops, there is 
no harm in any thing in the world but in telling 
2 lie: and that if, for example, you were to mur- 
cular way of ſaying he was not your father. Of 
courſe, when this philoſopher ſees any thing that 
he does not like, he ſays, it is a particular way of 
telling a lie. It is ſaying, that the act ought to be 
done, or may be done, — in truth, it MOR 
Ad ee ee Pol e eee 


— 


5 The 


rt-of man who ſpeaks on, and for Lam. of the | 


to inform thee e is engen that- DW 


ſo good fie £ chat let them-ſtrive/ ever To, = 


cannot help'not only. knowing it but practi 
11 e eee ee know what is 


Ka! Le 255 ce e 11 


when in menus 2 — it — unfroquents 
and there it means ſomething, althoughu nothing 
:fen kts But here it means no ſack; 

hi C) "of: ſuch L ee 


Alvie dan ſerve to! expreſs the patio of 
is um to b-angry- at the thoughts! Does 

merit his anger? Very likely it ay 17 wee 
it does or no is a queſtion, which, tobe: answered 


. hd 
IIa: '1C: 3 


** R ee 30 kt 9241 Sl eat ofhar 
Unnatural, is as good a word as -moral fene 

9 e gate, ald would ee 
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It is therefore repugnant to what aught 
nature of every body elſe. $28: 5 e eee 
The miſchief common to alb theſe' ways. of 
thinking and arguing (which, in truth, as * 
ſeen, are but one and the fame method-eouched 
5 c Nene n is their ae e 


tice. The pr annoy 
— — 
— — 
If he be of the melanehs Prog” 
grief, eum their blindueſs or depravity: if 


lence a al who differ from: Was blowing up 
who does wh n or profeſs to chink, « as * 
des. e een 115 l <0 ON 
abe Hepprnonebetdlh Goadiininges 
of ſtyle, his book may -en deal of 
eee the nothingn 0 ee 
ſtood. ieee tg 4 SEE ED ISUL 3: 


"The nene i fc hey en el 


"clog hat dio: infl ence extends afelk Hy n | 

In politics, as: well as morals, a man will be at 
leaſt equaliy glad of a pretence for deciding any 

| in nappy that n 3 kim, 


tion of fuch ations ob: thoſe individuals? Ac- 
coninghy (not 460 memtipm other chimena) Lkere 
TS 


m ] the: principle. of utility.” | 
4 But is it never, then, from any other confide- 


« rations than thoſe of utility, that we derive. our 


1 notions of righe and wrong ? I da not know? 


I do not . Whether a moral ſentiment an 


examination and reflection it can, in point of ſact, 


be actually perſiſted in and juſtified. on any other 


ground, by u perſon reſlecting within himſelf, is 


mother; P . 
Fs 1 a ds. 

9 it matters 
not, eomparatively ſpeaking/ how they are decided. a 
FF * | 


/ 


ec view: but this is not owing to any notions 1 
<« have of its being a uſeful one to the commu- 
Ahity. 1 40 not pretend to know whether it be 
( an uſeful one or not: it — for aught 1 
* neben, miſchievous one,” % But "is it then, 


4 en 1 —— 


© duty means. any thing, that is, moral duty, it is 
your duty at leaſt to abſtain from 1t; and more 
cc rebate if it is what lies in your p 

ein be done | n 


it too great @. arise, 00 6 
* ur to prevent it. It is not our cheriſi- 
«; ing the notion of it in our boſom, and giving 
c it the name of nen that will excuſe you. 


1 feel in myſelf,” ſay you again, © a diſpoſi- 


4 tion to deteſt ſuch or ſuch an action in a moral 
«view; but this is not owing to any notions 1 
(have of its being a miſchievous one to che com- | 
e munity. T do not pretend to know whether 1 it“ 
© beta miſchierous one or not: it may be not a 
4 miſchievous one; it may be, for auglit I know, 
et an uſeful one.. May it indeed, ſay I, tan 
tc uſeful one? But let me tell you then, chat un- 
e and e 149 wrong, be juſt w. 
1 dake them, if i eel bei0ee> a 


« d0 it, l 16 +09 dovy e hut ente ud 


« traryy it Would. be. very wrong in you; to takt 
« ypon pow-to-prevent him: deteſt it within-your- 
ic {elf as much as vou pleaſe;. that mag bo a.very | 
« gogd reaſon (unleſs. it be.alfa a uſeful ane) for - 
4 your not daing it yourſelf; but if you-po abaut, 
hy word or deed, ta do any thing to hinder him, 
* or make him ſuſfer for it, it is yon, and not he, 
zam wrong : it is not your. ſetting 

« yourſelf. to blame his conduct, or branding it 


« with the name of. vice, that will make him cul-. 


66 bobs * eee Turnen: n. 
2 and you of ne —— 
« and ſu continues it is well;. but if nothing will 


&« of the ſame mind, III tell you what you have 


ce to do; it is for you to get the dau it enen 
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Tweaks caſt theis- eye on mne genen re- 
velutintic of ſociety, will find, that as all che 
ee e of: the human mind had reached 
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Sade a al or tte debaſed * geen 15 | 
ROE . E ee muß noble 
cee The ee 9 Wb 
ſucceeded, and rendered even tlie lives And pro- 
perties inſecure. and precarious; proved Weftruc- 


tire to thoſe vulgar and more neceſſary arts of 
agricuture, manufactures, und commerce; and, 


in the end; to the military art and genius itſelf, 
Fee the immenſ fabric of the ſempire 
could be ſupported. The irruption of the barba- 
rous nations, which ſoon” followed, overwhelm- 
ed all human knowledge, which was already far 
in its decline; and men ſunk every age 3 
1 ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition 3 till 
the light of ancient ſcience and hiſtory had very 
nearly ſuffered a total W in all the Euro- 
Perg nations. 1 1 — 

But there is an RISE point * 8 
well as of exaltation, from which human affairs 
naturally return in a contrary progreſs, and be- 
yond which they ſeldom paſs; either in their ad- 
vaycement or decline. The period in which the 

Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk in 


| about che age of William the Conqueror; and 
from that era, the ſun of ſcience beginning to 
reaſcend, they, out many gleams of light, which 
ne the eee ber when letters were re. 
; century eee , bee 


arts of pews er at ound 41 


ſiſtence at home, and were no longer tempted ta * 
UT: try, in order £0 ſeek a; precarious 


| livelihood by rapine, and by the plunder of their 
neighbours.——The feudal governments alſo; a- 


| uthern nations, were reduced to : 
a kind of ſyſtem; and though that ſtrange ſpecies ' 


of civil Polity was ill fitted to enſure either liberty 
nquillity,, it was: preferable! to univerſal li- 
cence and diſorder, which had every where pre- 


ceded it, —But perhaps there was no event which | 


tended further to the improvement of the age, 
than one which has not been much remarked, 
the accidental finding a copy of Juſtinian's Pan- 


det, about the year 1130, in che toun of A- 


malfi in Italy. It is eaſy to ſee what advantages 
Europe muſt have reaped by its inheriting at once 
from the ancients: ſo complete an art, which was 


| of itſelf ſo e . giving ſecurity 20 allother of 


* 


chat the deſtructien of the 


—— — — Ln d e 
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ntereſt, recorkmended: the ſcudy of 36) at a time 
when the more exatret” ard ſpeculative. Ricnoes 
Carried: us chavins ich em an rand the tef 
— "wit; hiappidy, iefieſt — to 
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are ſeldom models of ſcience and politericly; were 


yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy and Hefe Imitation 


of their precceffors; to maintain che ſame good 
ſenſe ir their decifions and reaſoninges and the 


Tas Caves or Ins © D82TRUGTION: or THR 
ROMAN Ray uo. 


Wen Als iatereſt of 5 ſtate is change 
the lows, which, at che firſt Foulidation, were 
uſefal; ars become prejudicial ;' thoſe very Jaws, 


Ph : FA 


i 8 


by the reſpect conſtantly preſerved for them, muſt 


neceſſdrily draw the ftate to its ruin. Who doubts 


| Rona Reproric— | 55 


the effact of # ridioutous veneration: for the! an 
cient laws, and that this blind reſpect Gee un 
fetters with which Cefar loaded _ 2 
attained che ſummit of her wines! the Romans, 
from the 6pp6ſition they then found between their 
intereſts, their manners, and their laws, ought to 
have foreſeen cho revolution with which che em- 
pire was threatened ; and to have been ſenſible, 
| that, to ſave the Rate, the republic in a body ought 
to have preſſed the making thoſe reformations 
which the times and eireumſtances required; and 
be m emp —— change: 


ginature, might invreduce. The Line we which | 
had raiſed the Romans to the higheſt elevation, 
could not ſupport them in that ſtate: an empire, 
like a veſſel which the winds have driven to a cet- 
it is in Banger ef being loft, if, to avoid ſhipwreck; 
the pilot does not ſpeedily change his conrſe. 
This political truth was well known to Mr Locke, 
who, on the eſtabliſhment of the legiſlature of 
Georgia, propoſed that his laws ſhould be in 
force only one century; and at chat time ou 
expired, they ſhould become void if they" were 

not afreſh examined and confirmed; He Was Ten- 
fible that a military or commercial government 
ſuppoſed very different laws; and that a legiflation 
Vo. III. : „ * 


} 


one day become fatal to that colony, if its — 2 
bours entered into a war among themſelves, and 
circumſtances made it neceſſary for that mow 
to become more warlike _ ; er, ee 
| v: 3627 Þ 6996 nnn n 885  HxLyarevs 
£41 26. 275 0 e At 1 Þ bark” ? mY 40175 TEIN 81845 : 
"Tis hnou nr or 1 THE: ROMAN *. 
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A LOVE e Ys wy ge- 
neroſity, were virtues common to bi ancients ; 
but true philanthropy, a regard for public wel- 
| fare and graeral andern are lenuments to Which 
| indeed, gives; Py duch eee have exiſted : 2s 

mongſt men, accuſtomed. from their infancy to 
behold thouſands of gladiators mutually flaugh- 
tering one another, and periſhing even amidſt the 
acclamations of the women?—Such exalted feel- 
ings as theſe could never have animated a people, 
who ſo frequently ſaw; pxiſoners of war, chiefs, 
and kings publicly conducted, in purſuance of a 
decree, to execution, and completing by their 
deaths the feſtivity of a triumph. The Romans 
were ſo rigorous in all their criminal proſecutions, 
as never to ſuppoſe that the number of the guilty 
could ſuggeſt a ſreaſon why any ſhould be pardon- 
ed. Amidſt all the atrocious actions of which 
the Romans e the nm reproach 
* OO 2 1 3 Which 


— _ 


Roy Tao! TO 


arial never dere min, in general, as a kind 
of fello! 2 


had it been founded on a love of order, and had 


it been extended wich equal ſeverity againſt all. 


But who will not be ſurpriſed; at perceiving, cat 


theſe ſanguinary judges inflited no other puniſh- 


mentz but the puniſhment of ſending into exile, 
on a Roman citizen, even although he might have 


committed a thouſand aſſaſſinations. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that virtue hath been, in every æra, 


what beauty ſtill is amongſt different nations; not 


that which nature hath produced the moſt peræ 
fect, but the greateſt perfection of features which - 
ſhe may have given to each nation, and in each 
climate. As in the antique ſtatues, the counte- 
nances of a Venus or an Helen preſerve a cer- 
tain expreſſion of auſterity in dur eyes, extremely: - 


inconfiſtent with thofe grares diffuſed? through 


other fotmsy; ſo the virtues of the ancients _ 


eee Lene wich 7 of their'age.* 
75 *. * D cube 
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Tax Romans well underſtood that.policy which 


teaches W ariſing to the chief govern- 
| RL 


ed, is on actount'6f meir 


ature. The extreme rigour of their 
puniſhments might, perhaps, have been excuſable, 
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ment from ſeparate ſtates among the governed, 
when they reſtered the liberty -of the ſtates of 
Greece (oppreſſed, but united, under Macedon) 

by an edict that every ſtate ſhould live under its | 
own laws. They did not even name à governor. 
Independence of each other, and ſeparate inte- 
reſts, (though, among a people united by kom- 
mon manners, language, and I may fay religion, 
inferior neither in wiſdom, bravery, nor the: love 
of liberty, to the Romans themſelves), was all the 
ſecurity the ſovereigns wiſhed for their ſovereign- 
ty. It is true they did not call themſclyes ſove- 
reigns. They ſet no value on the title: they 
were contented with poſſeſſing the thing; and poſ- 
ſeſs, as they did, even without a ſtanding army, 
(What can be a ſtronger proof of the ſecurity of 
heir poſſeſſion 7) And yet, by 2 policy ſimilar to 
this throughout, was the Roman world ſubdued 
and held; a world compoſediof above an hundred 
languages/and ſet of manners different from thoſe 
of their maſters; When the Romans had ſub» 
dued Macedon and Ulyricum, they were both 
formed into republics by a decree of the Senate; 


1 and Macedon was thought ſafe from the danger 


of a revolution. by being divided into 2 diviſion 
common among the Romans; as we learn from 
the accounts of the tetrarchs in Scripture. In the 
firſt inſtance, it was their pleaſure that the Ma- 
cedonians * IIlyrians ſhould be free; . 
289 might 
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edt bogig all : 


Roman people did not bring. eee eee 
but, on the contraty, freedom to thoſe eee 
feel that liberty, ſafe and eee eue LAS 
tronage of the people of Rome: thaſerthat lived 
under kings wers to find their kings milder: and 


enſlaved. Nations in a ſtate of li 


juſter at the inſtant, out of reſpect to the Roman 
people; and if war ſhould at any time take place: 
between the Roman people and their kings, they 
were to belive that it muſt end in victory to the 
Romans, and liberty to themſelves. It was their 
pleaſure alſo, that acedon ſhould be divided in- 
to four di „and each have a ſeparate; cou: 


eil of its on 3 and that it ſhould pay the Roman 
people only half the tribute it had been uſed to 


pay to their kings. Their deferminations were of 
the ſame temper reſpecting Illyricum. Livy, b. 45. 
c. 18. — All the Greek ſtates, whether in Eu- 
rope or Aſia, had ein ien mne laws. 
Livy, b. 33. . 4 $1 ee 
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Tux policy of the court of Rome has been 
commonly much admired; and men, judging by 


ſucceſs, have beſtowed the higheſt eulogies on 
that prudence by which a power, from ſuch ſlen- 


der beginnings, could: advance, without force of 


wa to eſtabliſh an univerſal and almoſt abſolute 
2 . monarchy 
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monarchy in Europe. But the wiſdom af ſuch 
a long ſuoceſſion of mon who! fillad the Papal 
throne; and wha were of ſuch different ages, tem- 
pers, and intereſts, is not intelligible, 2 eee 
never have place in nature. The inftrume 

deed; with which they wrought, the * 
and ſuperſtition of the people, is for eee 5 
gine, of ſuch univerſal prevalence, and ſo little 
hable to accident or diſorder, that it may be fuc- 


_ ecſsful even in the moſt unfkilful hand and 


fcarce any indiſcretion can fruſtrate its opera · 
tions. While. the court af Rome was openly 
abandoned to the moſt flagrant diſorders, even 
while it was torn with ſchiſms and faQtions,. the 
power of the church made daily 2 ſenſible pro- 


greſs in Europe. The clergy, ſeeling the neceſ- 


fity of protection againſt the violence of princes 
or the vigour of the laws, were well pleaſed to 
adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed 
from the fear of the civil authority, could freely 
employ the power of the whole church in de- 
fending their ancient or uſurped properties and 
privileges, when invaded in any particular coun- 
try. The monks, deſirous of an independence 


on their dioceſans, proſeſſed ſtill a more devout 
attachment to the triple crown; and the ſtupid 
people poſſeſſed no ſcience or reaſon which they 


could oppoſe to the moſt exorbitant pretenſions. 


Nonſenſe paſled for demonſtration : the moſt cri- 
minal 


Ronix Cuvheys 
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mihal Mees ren dtn by the piety of the 
end. Treaties were ſuppoſed not to be binding 


where the intereſts of God were concerned: the 
ancient lawy and cuſtoms of ſtate. had no autho- 
rity | againſt, a divine right: impudent forgeries 
vere received as ancient monuments of antiquity: 


and the champions of the holy church, if ſucceſs- 
celebrated as heroes; if unfortunate, 

were worſhipped as martyrs : and all events thus 
turned out Ay to: Ne ue of clerical 


ful, were 
e 
2 1 1 i . 5 | 

$ Theo 7, . 


We ol 


circumſtances ore hurtful tu the peace and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. The large revenues, privi- 
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eclefiaſt GATES pv pt 
Ae ee foundation: thaw that: off tha 
chureh of Rome, or have been attended with 


leges, immunities, and power of the clergy, ren< 
dered them formidable to the civil magiſtrate, 


and armed with too extenſive authority an order 
of men who always adhere cloſely together, and 
who never want a plauſible pretence for their en- 


5 croachments. and uſurpations. . The higher dig- 
| nities of the church ſerved indeed to the ſupport. 


of gentry and nobility z but, by the eſtabliſhment 
of monaſteries, many of the loweſt vulgar were 
raven from the uſeful arts, and maintained in 
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thoſe deren ue at 10TAnce.:” 
| church was” A Fart poten- 
tate, who: was guided by intereſts always differ- 
ent, ſometimes contrary, to thoſe of the commu- 
nity. And as the hierarchy was neceſſarily; ſoli- 
eitous to preſerve an unity of. faith, rites, and ce- 
remonies, all liberty of choughte ran a manifeſt 
riſk of being extinguiſtied- and violent u- 
tions, or, what was worſe,” a ſtupid and abject 
eredulity, took place every where. To inereaſe 
theſe evils, the church, though ſhe poſſeſſed large 
revenues, was not contented with her acquiſitions, 
but retained a power) of practi iſing further on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even beſtowed on 
each individual prieſt a power of enriching him- 
felf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and 
left him ſtill a powerful motive for diligence and 
induſtry in his calling. And this that church; 
though an extenſive and burthenſome eftabliſh- 
ment, was liable to many of the inconveniences 
which belong to an order of prieſts, who truſted 
entirely to their own art and invention for attaining 
a ſubſiſtence. The advantages attending the Ro- 
miſh hierarchy were but a ſmall compenſation for 
its inconveniences. The eccleſiaſtical privileges 
during barbarous times, had ſerved as a check 
to the deſpotiſm of kings: The union of all the 
weſtern churches under the ſupreme Pontiff faci- 
lated the intereourſe of nations, and tended to 
| bind 


| Rowan Cnunck. 1272 ä 


bindalh che wilt: Dee gte fats aehifcectads | 
tion. with each other: And the pomp and ſplen- 
dour of worſhip which belonged to fo opulent an 
eſtabliſhment, contributed in ſome refpeQs to the 
encouragement of the fine arts, and began to dif- 
e, en A nn 

e N nene 
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donſtitution of the Chriſtian 
church, the - biſhop of each dioceſe was eletted by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
' the epiſcopal eity. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of election; and while: they did 
retain it, they almoſt always acted under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in ſuch ſpiritual mat- 
ters appeared 10 be their natural guides. The 
their own biſhops themſebes. The abbot, in the 
monaſtery, at leaſt in the greater part of abbacies. 
All the inferior eccleſiaſtical benefices compre- 
hended within the dioceſe were collated by 2 

ſhop, who beſtowed them upon ſuch eccleſiaſt 
3 he thought proper. All church- | 
were in this manner in the 3 the church. 

N 


The ſovereign, though he might haye/ſome indi- 
rect influence in thoſe elections, and though it 


was ſometimes uſual to aſk: both his conſent to 
des, and his approbation of the election, yet had 
no direct or ſufficient means of managing the 


clergy. The ambition of every clergyman natu- 


rally led him to pay court, not ſo much to his ſo- 
vereign, as to his own order, from which only he 
could expect preferment. 

Through the greater part gf Tyrope hs e 
gradually drew to himſelf, firſt, the collation of al- 


moſt all biſhoprics and abbacies, or of what were 


called conſiſtorial benefices; and afterwards, by 
various machinations and pretences, of the greater 
part of inferior :benefices comprehended within 
each dioceſe little more being left to the biſhop 
than what was barely neceſſary to give him a de- 


cent authority with his own clergy. By this ar- 
rangement the condition of thę ſovereign was ſtill | 


worſe than it had been before The:clergy. of all 
the different countries of Europe were thus form- 


ed into a ſort of ſpiritual army; diſperſed in dif · 


ferent quarters indeed, but of which all the move- 
ments and operations could now. be directed by 


one head, and conducted upon one uniform plan. 
The clergy of each particular country might be 

_ egnſidered as à particular det: 
army, of which the operations could eaſily be ſup- 
en and ſeconded by all che other ae 


i Wh ment of that ; 


Auar- 


— 
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cm in thi nt- countries vowed about. 
Each detachment was not only independent of 
the ſovereign of the country in which ĩt was quar- 
tered, and by which it was maintained, but de- 
pendent upon a foreign ſovereign, who could at 
any time turn its arms againſt the ſovereign of 
that particular country, and ſupport them 10 _ 
arms of all the other detachments. 

Thoſe arms were the moſt ami chat can 
well be imagined. In the ancient ſtate of PSs ; 
before the eſtabliſhment of arts and manuf 1 
the wealth of the elergy gave them the ſame e 
of influence over the common people, which that 
of the great barons gave them over their reſpec- 
tive vaſſals, tenants, and retainers. In the great 
landed eſtates,” which the miſtaken piety both of 
princes and private perſons had beſtowed upon 
the church, juriſdictions were eſtabliſhed of the 
fame kind with thoſe of the great barons; and for 
the ſame reaſon. In thoſe great landed eſtates, 
the clergy; or their bailiffs, could eaſily keep the 
peace without the ſupport or aſliſtance either of 
the king or of any other: perſon; and neither the 
king nor any other perſon could keep the peace 
there without the ſupport and aſſiſtance of the 
clergy. The juriſdictions of the clergy; there- 
fore, in their particular baronies or manors, were 
equally independent, and equally excluſive of the 
— of the O__ Sung; as thoſe of the great 

260 FOR tempa- 
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276 | mo 
temporal lords. The tenants of the clergy were, 
like thoſe of the great barons, almoſt all tenants 
at will, en dependent upon their immediate 

merefore liable to be called out at plea- 
—— fight in any quarrel in which 
the clergy might think proper to enguge them. 
Over and above the rents of thoſe eſtates, the 
clergy poſſeſſed, in the tythes, a very large portion 
_ of the rents of all the other eſtates in every king - 
dom of Europe. The revenues ariſing from both 
thoſe ſpecies of rents were, the greater part of 
chem, paid in kind; in oorn, wine, cattle, poultry, 

c. The quantity exceeded greatly what the 
nnn evcrc 


which they could exchange the furplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immenſe 
ſurplus in no other way than by employing it, as 

the great barons employed the like ſurplus of their 


revenues, in the moſt profuſe hoſpitality,” and in 
the wok pred el Both the becher 


17 7 are ſaid to bare deen very gout. They no 
kingdorn, but many knights and men had 
frequently no other means of ſubſiſtencb than by 
travelling about from monaſtery to monaſtery, un- 
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ar prelates were often 28. num 


moſe of the greateſt lay- lords; and —— wr 


of all the clergy taken together were, perhapas 


more numerous than thofe ef all the Jay-lords. 
There was-albways much more union among the 


cClergy than among the lay-lords. . The former 
were untler a/ regular diſcipline and ſubordination 


to the papal authority. Ihe latter were under no 
regular diſcipline or ſubordination, but almoſt al- 
ways equally jealous of one another, and of the 


king. Though the tenants and retainers of the 
clergy, therefore, had hoth together been leſs mu- 
merous than thoſe of the great lay-londs, amt 
their tenants were probably much leſs: numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more 


formidable. The hoſpitality and charity of the 
clergy too, not only gave them the command of a 
great temporal foree, but increaſed very much 
the weight of their ſpiritual weapons. Thoſe vin - 


tues n! mae higheſt e. 


whork: many were e een and almoſt als 


caſionally, fed by them. Every thing belonging = 
or led iy ſo popular an onder, its poſſeſſiong, 


its Privileges, its dockrines, neceſſarily appearetl 


ſacred in the eyes of the common people; an 
every wmolation:of them, whether real or pretend- 
ed, the higheſt act of; acrllegious wickedneſe ami 
Profaneneſs. In this ſtate of things, if the ſove- 
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reign ene nm i it difficult to reſiſt the con. 
federacy of a few: of the great nobility, we can- 
not wonder that he ſhould find it ſtill more ſo to 


reſiſt the united force of the elergy of his own 
dominions, ſupported by that 1 the clergy of all 


the neighbouring dominions. | toe In ſuch circum« 
ſtances the wonder is, not that 40 was ſometimes 
obliged: to N. git: Wit he: was ever ah to re. 


: ſiſt-. F . 


The e de 5 ra clergy/ in thoſe. a ancient 


times (which to us who live in the preſent times 


appear the moſt abſurd) their total exemption 


5 — the ſecular juriſdiction, for example, or what 


in England was called the benefit of clergy, were 
the natural or rather the neceſfary conſequences 


2 this ſtate of things. How dangerous muſt it 


Have been for the ſovereign to attempt to puniſh 
-x elergyman for any crime whatever, if his own 


order were diſpoſed to protect him, and to repre- 


ſent either the proof as inſufficient for convicting 


ſo holy a man, or the puniſhment as too ſevere 


to be inflicted upon one whoſe perſon had been 


Tendered facred by religion. The ſovereign could, 


in ſuch circumſtances, do no better than leave 
8 to be tried by the eccleſiaſtical .courts; who, 
For the honour of their own order, were. intereſt- 
ed to reſtrain, as much as poſſible, every member 


ob: it e e enormous i or even 
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Fram giving gcc: 
__ the minds of the people. | | 
In the ſtate in which things were through 
ra part of Europe during the tenth, unh, ä 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for ſome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ſtitution of the church of Rome may be conſider- | 
ed as the moſt formidable combination that ever 
was formed againſt the authority and Lerne ts 
civil government, as well as againſt the liberty, 
reaſon, and happineſs of mankind; which can 
| flouriſh, only where civil government is able to 
protect them. An. that conſtitution the Wwe 
manner by the private intereſts of ſo grest a num- 
ber of people, as put them out of all danger from 
any affault of human reaſon: becauſe, though hu- 
man reaſon might perhaps have been able to un- 
veil, even to the eyes of the common people, ſome 
of the deluſions 5 ſuperſtition; 5 it could never 
have diſſolyed the ties of private intereſt. Had 
this conſtitution been attacked by no other ene- 
mies but the feeble efforts of human reaſon, it 
muſt have endured for ever. But that immenſe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wiſdom and 
virtue of man could never have ſhaken, much 
leſs have overturned, was by the natural courſe 
of things, firſt weakened, and afterwards in part 
deltroyedy ang i is now likely, in the courſe of a fe 
A a 12 : e 
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altogether: : 


The gradual improvements 8 arts, de 8 
; tures, and commerce, the ſame cauſes which de- 

ſtroyed the power of the great barons, deſtroyed 
in che ſame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which: they could: exchange their 
_ rude produce, and thereby diſcovered: the means 

of ſpending their whole rev upon thelr own 
perſons, without giving any conliderable hart of 
enth to other people Their charity became gra 
dially leſs extenſive,- their Hoſpitality teſs-liberal 
or leſs profuſe. ' Their: retainers: became! conſe. | 
quently lefs: numerous, and by degrees dwindled 
away altogether. The dlergy too, like the great 
batons, wiſhed to get a better rent from their 
landed eſtates in order to ſpend it in the ſame 
manner, upon the gratification of their on pril 
vate vanity and folly. But' this increaſe of rent 
could be got only by granting leaſes to their te- 
nants, who thereby became in a- great meaſure 
independent of them. The ties of intereſt, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and diſſol- 
ved. They were even broken and diſſolved ſooner 
| thats thoſe which bound the ſame ranks of people 
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to the. great} barons z — the ene of he; , 
church being, the greater part of them, much 
ſmaller than the eſtates of the great barons, the 

poſſeſſor of each benefice was much ſooner able 


to ſpend the whole of its revenue upon his ] W. Bo 1 J 


perſon. During the greater part of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth- centuries, the power of the 


rope, in full vigour. But the temporal power of 
the clergy, the abſolute command. which they had 


very much decayed. The power of the church. 

was by that time very nearly reduced, through: 
the greater part of Europe, to what aroſe from 
her ſpiritual autflority; and even that ſpiritual. | 
authority was much weakened when it ceaſed to 

be ſupported: by the charity and hoſpitality,: of: the 
clergy. | The inferior ranks-of people: no- longer 
looked upon: that. order, as they, had done before, 

as. the comforters of their. diſtreſs, and the relit- 

vers of their indigence. On. the contraty, they 
were; provoked- and diſguſted by, the vanity, lu 
xury, and expence-of the richer clergy, who ap» - 
peared to. ſpend upon their on pleaſutes what . 
had always vefors bees: ee a8 * pattimony. 
bas 1 . f . en 
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great barons was, through the greater part of Eu- 1 


once had over the great body of the people, was . 
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; Tan nv manrve or SAVAGES. 


* every part of the pee of man in his 
ſavage ftate, whether towards his equals of the 

| Human ſpecies, or towards the animals below him, 
we recogniſe the ſame character, and trace the 
3 operations of a mind intent on its own gratifica- 
tions, and regulated by its own caprice, without 
much attention or fen6ility to the ſentiments 
and feelings of the beings around him. 80 little 
is the breaſt of a ſavage ſuſceptible of thoſe ſenti- 
ments which prompt men to that feeling attention 
which mitigates diſtreſs, that, in ſome provinces 
of America, the Spaniards found it neceſſary to 


enforce the common duties of PEE by poſi i- 
9 tive 


| Soren: Ge | 28 | 


tive tek and ta oblige huſbands and wives, pa- 


rents and children, under fevere penalties, to take 5 


ce of each other Eng their ſickneſs. | 
's Rorzarton. 
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Gach 1 e ee e are + alt inſe- 
b in every age, though not in every indivi- 
dual. Whatever we may imagine concerning the 
uſual truth and ſincerity of mem uch liue in a rude 
and barbarous ſtate, there is much more falſe- 
hood, and even perjury, among them than among 
civilized nations; and: virtue, which is nothing 
but 'a more enlarged and more cultivated reaſon, 
never flonriſhes to; any degree, nor is founded. on 


ſteady principles of honour, except where a goed 
education becomes general; and men. are taught 
the pernicious conſequences of vice, treachery, 


and immorality. Even fuperſtition, though more 


prevalent among ignorant nations, is but a: poor 


ſupply for the defects of knowledge and educa- 
tion; and our European anceſtors, who empioy- 
ed every moment the expedient of ſwearing on 
extraordinary croſſes and relics, were leſa honour- 


able in all engagements than their poſterity, who 


from experience have omitted thoſe ineffectual ſe- 


Curities.. TT 9 Huun. 
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1 COVERN unn r whack: eaten all IN 
Me one, or a very few, from having acceſs to 

the chief magiſtracy or from having votes in the 
choice of magiſtrates, and which keeps all the 
power of the ſtate in the ſame hands, or the 
fame families, is eaſily marked out, and is the 
extreme of political ſlavery. For ſuch is the ſtate 
of mankind, that perſons poſſeſſed of unbounded 
Power will generally act as if they forgot the 
proper nature and deſign of their ſtation, and 
Purſue their own intereſt, though it be oppoſite 
to that of the eommunity at large. Provided 
thoſe who make laws ſubmit to them themſelves, 
and, with reſpect to taxes im particular, ſo long 


as thoſe who impoſe them bear àn equal ſhare 


with the reſt of the community, there will be no 
complaint. But in all caſes, when thoſe; who 
hy the tax upon others exempt themſelves, there 
is tyranny ; and the man who ſubmits to a tax 
of a penny, levied in this manner, is liable to 
have the laſt penny extorted from him. Men of 
equal rank and fortune with thoſe who compoſe 
the Britſh\ Houſe of Commons, have riothing to 
fear from the impoſition of taxes, ſo longas-there 
is any thing like rotation in that office; becauſe 
thoſe who a ane them are liable to pay them 
1 | them 


— 


'5u mov. RAT . 


themſelves, and are no better ts to bear the 
burden. But perſons of lower rank, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who have no votes in the election of 


members, may have reaſon. to fear, becauſe an 


unequal part of the burden may be laid upon | 


them: They are. neceſſarily a diſtinct order in 
the community, and have no direct method of 
controuling the moaſures of the legiſlature. Our 


increaſing. game-daws have all the appearance of 


the haughty decrees of a tyrant, who facriſices 


every thing to his on pleaſure and caprioe. Up- 


on theſe principles; it is eyident; that there muſt 
have been; a- groſs: inattention to; the very finſt 


principles of liberty to ſay ho Worſe, in the firſt 


ſcheme of taxing the W America ĩn 
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Tuben 3 "WH 1 ſelf-love PL = 


at 6 oe $; al our actions 
are much: in the right. 'Fhere: is no oecaſion to 
demonſtrate that men have a face; as little need 


is there of proving to them tliat they are actuated 


by ſelf- love. This ;ſelf-love is che means of our 
preſervation; and, like the inſtrument of the' per. | 


petuation of the ſpecies, it is neceffary, it is dear 
to us; it gives een en is to be con» 


cealed. . Ver un 
E | On 
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1 our fell vrinciples were 80 mw FR 
minant above our ſocial, as is afferted by ſome 
philoſophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain 
@ contemptible notion of human nature: 

There is much of a diſpute of . zn 25 
i controverſy. When à man denies the ſin- 
cerity of all public ſpirit or affection to a country 
and community, I am at a loſs what to think of 
M. Perhaps he never felt this paſſion in ſo 
and diſtinct a manner as to remove all his 
,ubts. concerning its force and reality: but 
hin he proceeds afterwards to reject all Private 
_ friendſhip, if no intereſt or ſelf-love intermixes 
itſelf, I am then confident that he abuſes terms, 
and confounds the ideas of things; fince it is 
_ impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or rather 
ſtupid, as to make no difference between one man 
_ and another, and give no preference to qualities 
which engage his approbation and eſteem. Is he 
alſo, ſay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends 
to be to friendſhip? And does injury and wrong 
no more affect him than Kindneſs or benefits? 
Impoſſible; he does not know himſelf, He has 
forgot the movements of his mind; or rather he 
makes uſe of a different language from the reſt of 
his countrymen, and calls not things by their 

pee 
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4 MO bs te. aa affeftion? 


(I ſubjoin); is c alſo a ſpecies of ſelſ. love? Jess 


all es ſelf-love. our children are loved only be- 
cauſe they are yours; -your friend, for a like rea- 


ſon; and aur country engages you only ſo far as 


it has connection with yourſelf. Were the idea 
of ſelf removed, nothing would affect you: you 
would be altogether inactive and inſenſible: or if 
you ever gave yourſelf any movement, it would 
only be from vanity, and a deſire of fame and re- 
putation to this ſame ſelf. I am willing (reply 1 | 
to receive your interpretation of human action 
provided you admit the facts. That ſpecies of 
ſelf-love, which diſplays. itſelf in kindneſs to 
others, you muſt allow to have great influence 
over human actions, and even greater, on many 
occaſions, than that which remains in its original 
ſhape and form. For how few. are there, Who, 
having a family, children, and relations, do not 
ſpend more on the maintenance and education of | 
theſe than on their own pleaſures? This, indeed, 
you juſtly obſerve, may proceed from ſelf. love, 
ſince the proſperity of their family and friends is 


one, or the chief of their pleaſures, as well as | bf 


their chief honour. Be you alſo one of thoſe 

ſclfiſh men, and you are ſure of every one's good 
opinion and good will; or, not to ſhock: your nice 
ears n ans een the fel love of every 
Mint . 73. TS» ye one 
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| one, — Will emu, us 
_ to:lerve vou and ſpeak rell of vau. . 


An my opinion, there are exro. things nohich 


1 ed aſtray thoſe philoſophers :that ave in- 
fifted: fo much vn the ſetfflineſs:of mam. In the 
faſt Plare, they found ichat every act ufirtue or 


friendſhip was attended wilh n ſerret pleaſure; 
whence they concluded, that friendfhip:and virtue 


could not be difindereſted. But the fallacy of 
this.is obvious. The virtuous ſentiment and paſ- 
ſton produces the Pleafure, and does not ariſe 


from it. I feel a pleaſure in doing good to my 
friend, becauſe I love him; en love him 


for the ſake of that pleafure. 


Intheiſecond, it has always been fount _ che 


virtuous are far from being indifferent to praiſe; 


and therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet 
of vain- glorious men, ho Had nothing in view 
but the applauſes of others, But this alſo is a 
fallacy. It is very unjuſt in the world, when 


hey ſind any tincture of vamity in 2 laudable ac- 


tion, to depreeiate it upon that account: or aſcribe 
it entirely to that motive. ' The eaſe is not the 
ſame-with vanity as with-other paſſions. Where 


awarlcc, or revenge, enter into any ſeemingly 


virtuous actien, it is diffeult for us to determine 
How far it enters; and it is-matursl- te fuppbſe it 
the ſole actuating principle. But vanity is ſo 
auen allied to virtue, and to love the fame of 

1 5 laudable 


have de e e degree of che for- 
mer. Aocordingiy we find, that this paſſion i for 
meer ee eee eee, e 
particular taſte or ſentiment of the mind on 
which it falls. Nero had the ſame vanity in 
driving à chariot, that Trajan had in governing 
the empire with juſtice and ability. To love the 
glory of virtuous actions eee nit 


love of TR” b Kacke 
* SEEF-SATISFACTION. N 

; Moy eien 

F ren) at leaſt in Fadie: de- 

gree, is an advantage which equally attends: the 


Fool, and the uiſe man. is the only one; 
nor is there any other circumſtance in the con- 
duct of | life where they are upon an equal fobt- 
theſe a fool is totally incapacitated; and? except 
condemned by his ſtation to the coarſeftdrudgery, 
| remains a uſcleſs burden upon the earth. Accor- 
dingly, it is found, that men are extremely jealous 

of their character in this particular; and many 
inſtances are ſeen of e n the 
Vol. IL + "BD. 3 moſt 
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"moſt avowed: and DPI: none of kooring | 
0 patiently the imputation of ignorance and ſtupi- 
dity. Dicearchus the Macedonian general, who, 
as Polybius tells us, openly erected one altar to 
; Impiety, another to Injuſtice, in order to bid de- 
AM . fiance to mankind ; even he, I am well aflured, 
5 would have ſtarted at the epithet of Fool, and have 
\ meditated revenge for ſo injurious an appellation. 
Except the affection of parents, the ſtrongeſt and 
-moſt indiſſoluble bond in nature, no connection 
has ſtrength . ſufficient to ſupport the diſguſt 
-arifing from this character. Love itſelf, which 
cẽ an ſubſiſt under treachery, ingratitude, malice, 
and infidelity, is immediately extinguiſhed by it, 
when perceived and acknowledged; nor are de- 
|  formity and old age more fatal to the dominion 
* of that paſſion. So dreadful are the ideas of an 
utter incapacity for any purpoſe or undertaking, 
and of continued error and miſconduct in life. 
When it is aſked, Whether a quick or ſlow ap- 
*prehenfon be moſt valuable ? Whether one that 
at firſt view. penetrates far into a ſubject, but 
can perform nothing upon ſtudy; or a contrary 
character, which muſt work out every thing by 
dint of application? Whether a clear head or a 
copious invention? Whether a profound genius 
or a ſure judgment i in ſhort, What character 
or particular turn of judgment is more excellent 


than another: ? it is evident we can anſwer none 
oy 8 15 ; Y of 


1 „ 


of thebe n without conſidering which of 
thoſe qualities capacitates' a man beſt for the 
T7 as arena ae 
" If refined and excited ſenſe be net Wedel as. 
common, their rarity, their novelty, and the 
nobleneſs of their objects, make ſome compenſa- 
tion, and render them the admiration of mankind: 
gold, though leſs ſerviceable than iron, ac+ 
_ quires, from its ſcarcity, a value which is much 
ſuperior. The defects of judgment can be 
ſupplied by no art or invention: but thoſe of me · 
mory frequently may, both in buſineſs and in 
ſtudy, by method and induſtry, and by diligence 
in committing every thing to writingz. and we 
ſcarcely ever hear of ſhort memory given as 2 
reaſon for a man's want of ſucceſs in any under- 
taking. But, in ancient times, when no man 
could make a figure without the talent of ſpeaking, 
and when the audience were too delicate to bear 
ſuch crude, undigeſted harangues as our extem- 
porary orators offer to public aſſemblies; it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence, and wasaccordingly much 
more. valued. than at preſent. | Scarce any great 
genius is mentioned in antiquity, who is not Cele 
brated for this talent; and Cicero enumerates 
2 e e en Ae thi Cab him- 
Tel; +: Fe | [COMES ene 
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Bah 1 Me l f han C23, 3460 INT 41 0 4 5 3 25 5 . 
aſp der e | SENS 4 71 G „ he 
e lis ig e e ne hitc s 
Tnovenrs den Rh us s ſomething . : 
butſenſationis no leſs wonderful a divine power 
equally ſhows itfelf in the ſenſation of the meaneſt 
inſect as in Newton's brain We receive our 
Firſt knowledge from our ſenſations, and our me- 
mory is no more than a continued ſenſation : a 
man born without any of his five ſenſes would, 
could he live, be totally void of any ideas. It is 
owing to our ſenſes that we have even our meta- 
phyſical notions: for how ſhould a cirgle or a tri- 
angie be meaſured, hout having ſeen or felt a 
triangle? Nou can we form an idea, imperfect 
220 is, of infinitude, but by enlarging boundaries? 
And how can we throw down boundaries, with- 
out having ſeen or felt then} Hin. eminent phi- 
loſopher in his Trav des Sonfaricrts, tom. ii. 9 re 
fays, Senfatiom main ee Kulties 
WHT 49 15 227i as Def >; +171 FOLTAIRE: 
22-4697 = le ten : Male ale note prat3'; 
enn 10 t 
8 „ Wee t an den 
E find in FER twoi forts. of | eee 
eee of one 6f: which is permanent and 
_ -uhalterable; fuch are its impbnetrability, gravity, 
ebikty, &c. Theſe qualities appertain to phy- 


ſies in general. There are in the ſame bodies other 
mas : EOS: pro- 
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i corpolition of: phlo- 


gion und u pech euch. In this corijpofits = 
ſtate it is fubject to che attractive power of the 
. When'this Kon is decompoſed, that pro- 


ſtan; 3s a viteiolic- cid, ds union likewiſe 
deſtrops in hon the property of being attrafted | 
Cs, red alkali 1 acid 


rent qualities; der wide they are united, 
does not remain any veſtige of thoſe qu 


In che common heat of the atmoſphere, nitrous 
acid will diſengage itſelf from all "other bodies to 


degree f heat proper to put 
the nitre into a red fuſion, and any inflammable 
matter be added to it, che nitrous acid will aban- 


don the fixed alkali to unite. with the inflam- 
mable ſubſtance; and in the act of this union 


ariſes the elaſtig force, whoſe: effects are ſo fur- 
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with And and darmedings glaſs e trans 
iL be allowed cog rope rr es ing 
tions, that are produded by:this-toikthre, and 
deſtroytd by the derompoſitiui of the glaſa. 
Nawe in the mimal kingdom ; why; raay motorge- = 
niſatzeir produse in kHke manner chat fingular 


quality e call the furulty uf fe All the 
phenomena that relate! to modidina an natural 
hiſtory prove, that this power. is in anionals 


— thereſulteb the ftruftureaf their 


Wat we nes tiBolution of: 
— nn then) bene of e 


e =; 77 Hu vrtus. 
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SENSATION AND Je iner 
"wy erm Oy THE" Hum MiSg: has 


decent bat TTC 
40 perteeʒ is only to feel or be Subbie of 
things; to compart them, is to judge of their 
e xiſtence 2 to judge of things, and to he ſanfhle of 
them are 1 ifterehe. .- 8 them- 
Nan to our ſenſations Us: yy av detached 
from 


The when wicr rag ———— — | 


being, is wagt ph: giving a denſe: to the yard! Exiſt 
In. beings: merely -ſenſitive,; thers: is neh the like 


pn intellet, Such -paſſiine; hemgs perceive 


bjec r Anglo an by itſelf r if two objects 


ker; them{@lyes, they are peteeived; as: united 
into one. Such beings 3 no en to _ 
parate niſtunce 1 N 97 | Lad indy 1 


1 


To ſoc tb abjtẽ s ot once, i not: 50 fr theig 


_ relatiaris ta tach other, nor to judge al their dif- 


ferenerʒ nteſeg many objects; though diſtinct 


from ane andther;.as not to-rachon their unniben 


I may poſlibly have in my mind ther iEαꝗτ k 
greats ſtick and: 2 little one, without. leorparing 


thin, the; 


Wille gie be: 


Fad F 
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thoſe ideas cogethgr; or judging ſhat an.? 
Er z a0 map lea at m hand withe 
out counting my fingers. The comparative: ideis 
of greater aua h, as well as the numerical ideas 
eee eee by 
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| When fuch ſliifations ave — — 00110 
ing i ſappoſed to diſtinguiſh them by cheir dif- 
e when: in er hang enn then 
one 


Sena Ale * — bps bil. - 
tancous ſenſation ? guch objects: muſt neceffarily 
be: v. pepe Ae _ bee ene en = 
1 eee 
but their relation to each other pe 
perteived in conſequence” of either. f the judge- 
5 ment we form of this relation were indeed a mere | 
ſenſation, excited by the objects, we ſhould ne 
be:deceived in it; er eee e 
„ e eee u video Nn 
How; therefore, ieee 
nenn ſticks; particularly if they 
are not parallel? Why do I ſay, for inſtance, that 
che little one is a third part as long as the great 
one, when it is in reality only a fourth? Why is 
mot the image, which is the ſenſation; conform- 
able to its model, which is che object ? It is be- 


cauſe I am active when I judge; the operation 


en forms the compariſon i is defettive, and my 
_— 


To the CG ali thank n we were or 
paſſive in che uſe of our ſenſes; there would be no 
communication between them; ſo that it would 
be impoſſible for us to know, that the body we 
touched with our hands, and the object we ſaw 
with our eyes, were one and the, fame» ,, Eithex, 
we ſhould not bo able to. pergeive external objects 
at all, or they would appear to exiſt as five pereeps 
tible ſubſtances, of which we ſhould e ne 
thod of CUCLITALL ag the 1 identity, Wigs tal 3 At 
 Wihatanay Wm is Pen 691 Sant Gamer; of thy 


mimi aſſembles and compares; my. ſents | 


tions, call at Attention Reffections cr CE I 
is, that it exiſts-in me, and not in tha gbjects, of 
thoſe ſenſations; it is I alone who produce. it, lr 
though. it be diſplayed enly in conſequenes of tha 
nn nne b 241.8 « 
an oe POE v * 11 16 „ Roues nam 
eilt 11064 1947275 u, long Aunt Th N K * 
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Tutzun is: -e be found in idiomati- 
cal and vulgar enpreſf vn, an imsge of what paſſes, 
in the hearts 6: al anankinds - Senfus: communie 
ſignified among "the gedient Romans, vet only 
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fies e ee. 
It means only common underſtanding, 4 
capacity of reaſon, the mere comprehenſion of or- 
dinary things, a kind of mean between ſtupidity 
and genius. To fay that a man wants common 
_ ſenſe, is a groſs affront. To ſay that he does not 
want common Tenſe, is an affront alſo; as it is as 
much as to ſay, that although he is not gttogether 
ſtupid, he has neither genius nor wit. But whence 
comes this expreſſion Common Senſe, if not from 
the ſenſes ? In the invention and uſe of this term, 
mankind plainly confeſs, that nothing enters into 
| the mind but through the ſenſes; would: they, 
 elfe, have uſed the word Senſe, to ſignify common 
underſtanding ? We ſometimes fay, that common 
ſenſe is very rare. What is the meaning of that 
pliraſe ? Certainly no more than that the progreſs 
or exerciſe of reaſon is interrupted in ſome men 
dy their prejudices and prepoffeſſions. Hence we 
ſee a man capable of reaſoning very juſtly on one 
ſubject, err. moſt groſsly in arguing upon another. 
An Arabian, who may be an exact calculator, an 
ingenious chemiſt, and a good aſtronomer, believes 
.nevertheleſs that Mahomet could put one - half of 
the moon in his ſleeve. Wherefore is it that he 
is ſuperior. to mere common ſenſe in judging « of 
theſe three ſciences, and inferior to it in his von · 
ception of the half- moon in Mahomet's fleeve? 8 
po N | r 
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che firſt Do. ſees with his own. eyes, and 
judges with his own underſtanding; in the ſe- 
| —_ he ſces with the eyes of others, ſhutting his 
own, and perverting that dirs which na- 
ture gave him. . 
In what manner can this ſtrange 1 * 
reaſon be effected ? How can: thoſe ideas which 
ſucceed each other fo regularly and conſtantly in 
our contemplations on numerous other objects, be 
ſo miſerably confuſed in our reflecting upon ano- 
ther a thouſand times more obvious and palpable? 
The capacity of the man, that is, his principles of 
intelligence, being ſtill the ſame, ſome of his or- 
gans, therefore, muſt be depraved : as we ſome- 
times ſee in the niceſt epicure, a vitiated taſte with 
regard to ſome ſpecies of viands. But how came 
the organ of the Arab, who ſces an half-moon in 
Mahomet's ſleeve, to be thus depraved ? By fear. 

He hath been told, that, if he does not believe in 
this ſtory of the half- moon and fleeve, his ſoul, in 
paſſing over the narrow bridge, immediately after 

his death, will be tumbled into the gulf beneath, 
there to periſh eternally. Again, he is further 
told, that if he ſhould doubt the ap 8 of the flecve, 
one derviſe will accuſe him of impiety; a ſecond 
will proye him to be deſtitute of common ſenſe, 
in that having all poſſible motives of credibility 
laid before him, he yet refuſes to ſubmit his proud ũẽ⁶ 
e eee _ 
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but his conceptions are hurt in er 
ticular. But does the Arab really believe chis ſtory 
f Mabhomet s ſleeve? No. He endeavours to bo- 
kevelit; he ſuys to himſelf, It is impoſſible, but it 
is true ; I believe what I do not believe. Thus a 
confuſet:heap- of ideas are formed in his brain, 
| hich he kay aged to unravel; and this cauſes him 


 DrietmvTEeRrEsT=D principles are of different 
; kinds: conſequently the actions that flow from 
chem àre more or leſs beneficial, and more or leſs 

intitled to praiſe. reren. incenſiderate 
awer. che p erf ma eee, eee 
erpetration- of Fir 4g Tou fs ag apy: per- 
ſon; you diſcern the viſitation. of grief in-his ca- 
ltares 3 you hear them in the plaintive tones of his 
«voice ; ybu are warmed with ſudden. and reſiſtleis 
emotion; you never inquire concerning the pro- 
[priexy of your Feelings, or the merits of the ſuf- 
fever; . haſten to reliere him. Tour d 
uu | 1 IS du 
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dit proceeds from inconſiderate impulſe. ak - 
titles Fo to ws praiſe of kenſibility, but not of 
reflection. You are apain in the ſame ſituation ; 
but the ſymptoms of diſtreſs do not produce in 
you the ſame ardent effects: you are moved with 
no violent agitation, and you. feel little ſympathy; 
but you perceive diſtreſs ; you are convinced that 
the ſufferer ſuffers unjultly ; you know you are 
bound to relieve him 3 and, in conſequence of 
theſe convictions, you offer him relief. Your 
conduct proceeds from ſenſe of duty; and though 
it intitles you to the credit of rational humanity, 
it does not intitle you in this inſtance to the PR 
of fine ſenſibility. 
Thofe who perform Pebegeen e Bt 
immediate feeling or impetuous impulſe, have a 
great deal of pleaſure. Their conduct, too, by 
the influence of ſympathetic affection, imparts a 
pleaſure to the beholder. The joy felt both by 
the agent and the beholder i is ardent, and approach- : 
es to rapture. There is alſo an energy in the prin- 
ciple, which produces great and uncommon exer- 
tions; yet both the principle of action, and the 
pleaſure it produces, are ſhifting. « Beauteous 
« as the morning cloud or early dew ;” like them 
too, they paſs away. The pleaſure ariſing from 
knowledge of duty, is leſs impetuous : it has no 
approaches to rapture z it ſeldom makes the heart 
throb, or the tear deſcend; and as it produces no 
Vo L. III. e ä + - Tanks 
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tranſporting enjoyment, it ſeldom leads to uncom- 

mon exertion ; but the joy it affords is uniform, 
ſteady, and laſting. As the conduct is moſt perr 
fect, ſo our happineſs is moſt complete, when both 
principles are united: when our convictions of 
duty are animated with ſenſibility, ak n 
guided by convictions of duty. 

Thoſe who afe guided by chen ba. fedling, 
will often appear yariable in their conduct, and of 
courſe irreſolute. There is no variety of feeling 
to which perſons of great ſenſibility are more liable, 
than. that of great elevation or depreſſion of ſpi- 

rits. The ſudden unaccountable tranſitions from 
the'one to the other, are not leſs ſtriking, than the 
vaſt difference of which we are conſcious i in the one 
mood or the other. In an elevated ſtate of ſpirits 
ve form projects, entertain hopes, conceive our- 
ſelves capable of great exertions, and, in this hour 
of tranſport, undervalue obſtacles and oppoſition. 
In a moment of depreſſion, the ſcene is altered; 
nature ceaſes to ſmile; or, if ſhe ſmiles, it is not 
for us; we feel ourſelves feeble, forſaken, and 
hopeleſs; and the ſpirit formerly fo full of ardour, 
- ſo enterpriſing and W becomes humble | 
and paſſive. | : 

Inconſiſtency of conduct, wi of ce 3 
irreſolution, occaſioned by irregular and undirect- 
cd feelings, proceed from other ſtates of mind 

than ITS of ſpirits, of which we have many 
. | | r 
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examples in hiſtory, and which iluſtrat the ge- 
neral poſition. we 5 


* 


Lorenzo de "NY had a rel . 5 Was 


2 courtier, ambitious, and had his mind filled 


with ideas of pageantry. He wiſhed to enjoy 


| Pre-eminence : but his brother Alexander, the 


_ reigning prince, was an obſtacle to be removed; 


and this could only be done by ſpoiling him 61 


his life. The difficulty was great; yet it figured 


leſs to his heated imagination, than the dignity 
and- enjoyment he had in view. Elegant in his 
manners, accompliſhed in every pleaſing endow- 


ment of ſoft and inſinuating addreſs, he had, ne- 


vertheleſs, no ſecret counſellor in his breaſt to 


plead in behalf of juſtice. Thus prompted, and - 


thus unguarded, he perpetrates the death of his 


brother. He ſees his blood ſtreaming; hears him 


groan in the agonies of death; beholds him con- 
vulſed in the pangs of departing life. A new ſet of 


feelings ariſe: the delicate accompliſhed courtier, 


who could meditate atrocious injury, cannot, with- 
out being aſhamed, witneſs the bloody object: he 


remains motionleſs, irreſolute, appalled at the 
deed; and in this ſtate. of amazement, neither 


proſecutes his deſign, nor thinks of eſcaping. 

_ Thus, without ſtruggle or oppoſition, he 1 is ſeized 
and puniſhed as he deſerves _ 

1 gives a ſimilar account of his e 

< 5: deſcribin g in lively colours the de- 

TY Cc $ ſolation 
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ſolation perpetrated by his authority ; in the Pala- 
tinate z the conflagration of cities, and the utter 
ruin of the inhabitants z he ſubjoins, that theſe 
orders were iflued from Verſailles, from the midft 
of pleaſures ; 3 and that, on a nearer view. the ca- 
lamities he thus occaſioned would have filled him 
with horror. That i is, Lewis, like all men of ir- 
regular ſenſibility, was governed by the influences 
of objects operating immediately on his fenſes; 
and fo, according to ſuch accidental mood as de- 
pended on preſent images, he was humane or in- 
human. Lewis and Lorenzo, in thoſe inſtances, 
were men of feeling, but not of virtue. They 
were akin to Lady Macbeth, who adviſed and de- 
termined the murder of Duncan, and who would 
have executed the deed herſelf ; but with the dag- 
ger lifted in act to ſtrike, of ſuch ſenſibility, 1 
tender, ſhe copld not proceed. “ Had he not, 
ſays ſhe, raed my father as be bert, 1 had 
Kin itt. 1 
In minds 8 . 8 and pev- | 
manent influence have no authority, evexy feeling 
has a right to command; and every impulſe, how 


fudden ſoever, is aten during the ſeaſon of 
its power, with entire approbation. All fuch feel 
ings and impulſes are not only admitted, but obey- 
ed; and lead us, without heſitation or reflection, 
to a correſponding deportment. Great ſenſibility 


produces W n theſe lead to diſap- 
© oa Dm 
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clients ul, än minds that are undiſciplined, 


which are governed by irregular feelings, diſap- 
pointment begets moroſeneſs and anger. Moved 


by an ardent mood, they regard the objects of 
their affection with extravagant tranſport. They 
transfer to them their own diſpoſitions they 
make no allowance for differences of condition 
or ſtate of mind; and expect returns ſuitable to 
their own unreaſonable warmth. Even ſuppoſe 
them ſucceſsful, their enjoyments are not equal 
to their hopes. Their defires are exceſſive; and 
no gratification whatever can allay the vehemence 
of their ardour. They are diſappointed ; they feel 
pain: in proportion to the violence of the difap- 
pointed paſſion, is the pang of repulſe. This rouſes 


a ſenſe of wrong, and exeites their reſentment. 


The new feelin gs operate with as much force as 
the former. No inquiry is made concerning the 
reaſonableneſs of the conduct they would produce. 
Reſentment and indignation are felt; and merely 


becauſe they are felt, they are deemed juſt and 


becoming. Theſe diſpoſitions are diſplayed ac- 
cording to the condition or character of him who 
feels them. Men of feeble conſtitutions, and 


without power over the fortunes of other men, 


under ſuch malign influences, become fretful, i In 


vidious, and miſanthropical. Perſons of firmer. 


ſtruQure, and unfortunately poſſeſſed. of power, 


| vader ſuch — e inhuman. - Herod - 
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| was a man of e 1tnel 

Mariamne. . cmartoons, and 
full of tenderneſs, his fondneſs was as unbounded 
as thevirtuesandgraces of Mariamne were peerleſs. 


At other times, offended becaufe her expreſſions of 
mutual affection were not as extravagant as the 


2 nyt; 6 0xeapy 
ſuſpicious without cauſe. Thus affectionate, 
fond, ſuſpieious, reſentful, end powerful, in the 


VVV | 


amne. 


both of ſocial and unfoeial feelings; renders them 
eapriciouſly ineonſtant in their affections. vari- 
able; and of courſe irreſolute in their conduct; 
and liable to the moſt outrageous exceſs. Tranſ- 


ported by their own emotions, they miſupprehend 


the condition of others: they are prone to exag- 


geration z and even the good actions they perform 


_ excite amazement rather than approbation. Sen- 
| fibility and the knowledge of duty ſhould always 
de united; for unleſs an exquiſite feeling be re- 


from reflection on our own condition, and an ac- | 


quaintance with human nature, it may produce 


FFF 
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Thus we fee mere fenfidility, ondiretted by 
refleQtion, leads men to an extravagant expreſſion 
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crush AND es ur tssien. 
Max is rendered ſociable by his . 


1s our common miſery which inclines our heart 


to humanity. Every attachment is a ſign of in- 
ſufficiency. If we ſtood in no need of aſſiſtance, 
ve ſhould hardly ern, Bd dns. 
each other: ſo that human felicity, uncertain as 


it is, proceeds from our i neee 


ſolutely happy muſt be alone and independent. 
God only enjoys abſolute happineſs; but of that 


happineſs who can have any idea? If an imper- 
fect being could be ſuppoſed to have an indepen- 
dent exiſtence, what, according to our ideas, 
would be his enjoyment? In being alone, he 
dy be miſerable. He who wants nothing, wilt 
love nothing; and I cannot conceive that he who 
loves nothing, can be happy. Hence it follows, 
that our attachment to our fellos tures is ras 
ther owing to our ſympathifing with their pains 


than with their pleaſures; for in the firſt we more 


evidently perceive the identity of our nature, and 
a fecurity for their attachment to us. HF our 


common neceſſities unite us from a principle f 
intereſt, our common miſeries unite us by affec- 


tion. The fight of a2 happy man is more apt to 
inſpire envy | than love: we 


uſurping a a — 6 which he has no exclulire 
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right; and our ; ſelf-lors fulfers i in the idea! that 


he has no need of our aſſiſtance. ay 
Com paſſion is a grateful . ; TY 


| Goa we ſympathiſe witly the ſufferer, we ſe- 


cretly rejoice that his Pains are | not our own, 


Envy, on the contrary, is painful; becauſe, ſo far 


from ſympathifing in the happineſs of others, we 


grudge them their enjoyments. The firſt ſeems to 


exempt us from the evil he ſuffers, and the latter 


to deprive us of the bleſſings he e njoys. It is not 


in the power of the human heart to ſympathiſe 
with thoſe who are happier than ourſelves, but 


with thoſe only who are more miſerable. If there 
are any exceptions to this maxim, they are rather 


apparent than real. We do not ſympathiſe with 
the rich or great to whom we are attached: even 
in our moſt ſincere attachment, we only appro- 


priate a part of their well-being. Sometimes we 
really love people in their misfortunes; but ſo 
long as they are in proſperity, they have no ſin- 


cere friends, except ſuch as are not dupes to ap- 
pearances, and who rather pity than envy them 


notwithſtanding their condition. We pity in 
others thoſe evils only from which * think our- 


ſelves not exempt:  _ 

Non ignara mali, t 3 di a. 5 
What can be more beautiful, more e, nnd 
more true, than this line ! 


On 1 kings no eompaſion for their f. ub- 
| eds : 
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hey neyer intend to become men. 
25 Wa Le to the Poor! Be- 
cauſe they are not afraid of poverty. Why are 
the lower claſs of people deſpiſed by the nobility ? 
Becauſe the nobles are in no danger of becoming 
plebeiang, Why are the Turks in general more 
humane, more hoſpitable, than we are? ' Becauſe 
their government being arbitrary, and confe- 
quently the fortune and grandeur of particulars | 
precarious, they are not entirely out of the reach 
of poverty and diſtreſs: he who is to-day the 
moſt powerful, may to-morrow be in the ſituation 
of the beggar he relieves. Our pity for the miſs 
fortunes of others is not meaſured by the quantity 
of evil, but by the ſuppoſed. ſenſibility of the ſuf» 
ferer. We pity the wretched only in proportion 
as we believe them ſenſible of their own wretch- 
ednefs. The mere phyſical ſenſation of evil is 
not ſo violent as it generally ſeems: it is the me- 
mory v makes us ſenſible of its continuancee; 
in ia ths. imagination, extending it beyond the | 
prefent moment, which makes it really deſerving. 
_ compaſſion, Probably this may be the reaſon 
why we are lefs affected at the ſufferings of ani- 
mals than of men. We do not pity a dray-horſe 
when we ſee him in the ſtahle; becauſe we do 
not ſuppoſe, that, in eating his hay, he remem- 
bers the inhumanity of his driver, or is apprehen- 
five of the fatigues which he muſt undergo, 5 


— 
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lke manner, we never pity a ſheep i in its paſture, 
though we know it to be doomed to ſlaughter; 
becauſe we ſuppoſe it to have no foreknowledge 
of its deſtiny. By extending theſe ideas, we alſo 
become indifferent to the ſufferings of our own 
ſpecies; and the rich excuſe their conduct to- 
wards the poor, by ſuppoſing ny too Kupid to 
be ſenſible of their own miſery, / 

It is generally remarked, that thi 6 ght of blood 
or wounds, the ſound of cries and groans, the 
apparatus of painful operations, and all thoſe ob- 
jects which excite the idea of ſuffering, make a 
more early and more general impreſſion upon 
mankind than that of death. The idea of final 
diffolution being more complex, is not ſo ſtriking; 
The image of death impreſſes our minds later, 
and more faintly, beeauſe we have no experience 
to aſſiſt our conception. To form any idea of the 
agonies of death, we muſt firſt have beheld the 

conſequence thereof in the lifeleſs body: but 
when once the image is perfectiy formed in our 
minds, no ſpectacle can be more horrible; whe- 
ther it proceeds from the appearance of total diſ- 
ſolution, or from the reflection, that, death be- 
ing inevitable, we ourſelves ſhall ſooner or later 
be in the ſame ſituation. Theſe impreſſions have 
their different modifications and degrees, accor- 
ding to the character and habits of each indivi- 


dual; but the: N themſelves are univer- 
d L | ſal. 


* leſs gendral, ard which are if teenie to p per- 


ſons of great ſenſibility; I mean thoſe which are 


received from the mental ſufferings, ſorrow and 
affliction, of our fellow-creatures. There are peo- 
ple who are incapable of being moved, except by 

cries and tears: the long and ſilent grief of a 


heart torn with diſtreſs, never drew a ſigh from 


their breaſts: they are not affected at the ſight of 


a dejeRted ' countenance, pale complexion, and 


hollow eyes, exhauſted of their tears. On ſuch 


hearts the ſufferings of the mind have no effect. 
They are judges without feeling, from whom we 


have nothing to expect but inflexible rigour. and 


cruelty. Poſhbly they may be juſt; but never 


humane, generous, and. compaſſionate. They 


may be juſt, if it be poſſible fora man to be Jalt 


wine being, mercitul, e 


| Rousseau. 


N 


Woman it; man were . for each other; 


but their mutual dependence is not the ſame. 
The men depend on the women only on account 


of their deſires; the women on the men both on 
account of their deſires and their neceſſities : : we : 
could ſubliſt better without them than they with- - 
out 
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ſhould be ſenſible and prudent; 
they ſhould be acknowledged as ſuch : their glory | 


| ptr on us; and res eſtimation in parton | 
bold them, their charms, and their merit. By 
the law of nature itflf; both women and chil- 
dren lie at the mercy of the men i ĩt is not enough 

| they ſhould be really eſtimable ; it is requiſite 


they ſhould be actually eſteemed : it is not enough 


- they ſhould be beautiful; it is requiſite their 


charms ſhould pleaſe: it is not enough they 
is neceſſary 


Hes not only in their conduct, but in their repu- 


tation ; and it is impoſſible for any, "who conſents. 
to be accounted infamous, to be ever virtuous. 


A man feeure in his own good conduct, depends 
only on himſelf, and braves, the public opinion : 
but a woman in behaving well, performs but half 
her duty; as what is thought of her, is as impor- 


tant to her as what ſhe really is. Opinion is the 


grave of virtue among the NO, but its throne 
e N 'Rovssx av. 


SIN GULARITY. 5 
Tun knowledge of little things Fappolts;'s 182 


Tioully, the ignorance of thoſe that are great: every 
man who lives like the reſt of the world, has no 
| ideas but thoſe that ate common to all. If they 

who are ſo curious in L 6guring, and 
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md he, art — thrapable; of 
any thing great; it is not only, becauſe by acqui- | 
ting an infinity af minute talents and accompliſſi- 
ments they loſe: that time which they might em- 
ploy in the diſcovery of intereſting ideas; but be- 
cauſe the very purſuit of fach-trivial objects implies 
a debility and narrowneſs in their minds. Accor- 
dingly great men are ſeen for the moſt part ut- 
terly negligent of the minute obſervances neceſ- 
ſary to attra&-reſpect ; they are. below their at- 
tention. 4 In that young man, ſaid Sylla ſpeak- 
ing of Cæſar, c who walks ſo unmannerly along 
« the ſtreets, I ſee ſeveral Marius's. Every mam 
abſorbed in deep reflection, and employed about 
great and general ideas, lives in the forgetfulneſs 
of thoſe forms, and in the ignorance of thoſe 
cuſtoms, which compoſe the knowledge of a great 
part of the world. Every man who is-concentred 
in the ſtudy of great- objects, finds himſelf alone 
in the midſt of the world; he always acts like | RY 
in _ anner ever like any body elſe. 
Hur vs rrus. 
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TRE LABOUR 0r SLAVES DEARER ro THEIR | 
Mas rER= THAN THAT or FREE 'MEN. 
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i «th eee eee but that of a 
free ſervant is at his own expence. The wear 
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and tear of the latter, F is, in reality az 
much at the expence of his maſter as that of the 


former. The wages paid to journeymen, and 
ſervants of every kind, muſt be ſuch as may en- 
able them, one with another, to continue the race 
of journeymen and ſervants, according as the in- 
creaſing, diminiſhing, or ſtationary demand of the 
ſociety may happen to require. But though the 
wear and tear of à free ſervant be equally at the 
expence of his maſter, it generally coſts him much 
leſs than that of a fave. The fund deſtined for 
replacing or repairing, if I may ſay ſo, the wear 
and tear of the ſlave, is commonly managed by a 
negligent maſter. or. careleſs overſeer. That de- 


ſtined for performing the fame office with regard 
£0 the free man, is managed by. the free man him- 


ſelf. The diſorders which generally prevail in 
the ceconomy of the. rich, naturally introduce 
| themſelves into the management of the former: 
The ſtrict frugality and parſimonious attention of 


the poor, as naturally eſtabliſh themſelves in that 


of the latter. Under ſuch different management, 


the ſame purpoſe muſt require very different de- 


grees of expence to execute it. It appears, ac- 

cordingly, from the experience of all ages and na- 
tions, I believe, that the work done by freemen 
comes cheaper in the end than that performed by 


Waves. It is found to bas ſo even at Beten, New 
. | ere 
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York, awd Phila nls, where the wages of com- 
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--N the ancient ſtate of Europe, the cds 
of land were all tenants at will. They were all, 
or almoſt all, ſlaves; but their ſlavery was of a 
milder kind than that known among the ancient 

Greeks and Romans, or even in our Weſt Indian 
colonies. They were ſuppoſed to belong more 
directly to the land chan to their maſter. They 5 
could, therefore, be ſold with it, but not ſeparate- 

ly. They could marry, provided it was with the 
conſent of their maſter; and he could not after- 
wards diſſolve the marriage by ſelling the man 
and wife to different perſons. If he maimed or 
murdered any of them, he was liable to ſome pe- 
nalty, though generally but to a ſmall one. They 
were not, however, capable of acquiring property. 
Whatever they acquired was acquired to their 
maſter, and he could take it from them at plea- 
ſure. Whatever cultivation and improvement 
could be carried on by means of ſuch ſlaves, was 
properly, arried on ” their maſter. It was at 
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ments of huſbandry ae all his. It was-for his 


benefit Such ſlaves could acquire nothing but 
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cupied his own lands, and cultivated them by his 
own. bondmen. This ſpecies. of ſlavery {till ſub- 
' Gſts in Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, and dther parts 
of Germany. It ſubfiſted in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, till lately that it was aboliſhed by 
ſent emperor Joſeph TE It is only in the weſtern 
and ſouth-weſtern provinces of Europe that it 
Has gradually been aboliſhed altogether. | 
But if great improvements are Kloss to be 
expected from great proprietors, they ars leaſt of 
all to be expected when they employ flaves for 
their workmen. The experience of all ages and 


nations, I believe, demonſtrates that the work 


done by ſlaves, though it appears to eoſt only cheir 
maintenance, is in the end the deareſt of any. 
A perſon who can acquire no property, ean have 

no other intereſt but to eat as much, and to la- 
bour as little, as poſſible. Whatever work he does 
what is ſufficient” to purchaſe his own 
maintenance, can be ſqueezed out of him by vio- 
lence only, and not by any intereſt of his own. 
In ancient Italy, how much the cultivation of corn 
degenerated,” how unprofitable it became to the 
_ maſter, when it fell under the management of 
| flaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. 
In ehe time of Ariſtotle it had not been much 


better in ancient Greece. Speaking of the ideal 


70 Fee 
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; tain. py Suſan: idle x men Tce of war- 
riors ſuppoſed neceſſary for its defence) together 
with their women and ſervants, would require, 
he ſays, a territory of boundleſs. een ferti- 
uty -like the plains of Babylon: - TOME SOT EN 12 


The pride of man makes. him hut to domineerz 
| and nothing mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged. 
to. condeſcend to perſuade his inferior.  Where- 
ever the law allows it, and · the nature of the work 
can afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer 
the ſervice of ſlaves; to. that of freemen. The 
planting, of ſugar and tobacco can afford the ex- 

pence of flave-cultiyation- The raiſing of, corn. 
it ſeems, in the preſent times, cannot. In the 
Engliſh colonies, of which the principal produce 
is corn, the far greater part of the work is done 
by freemen. The late reſolution of the Quakers 
in Pennſylvania to ſet at liberty all their negro 

| laves, may ſatisfy us that their number cannot be 
very great. Hadithe made any Conſiderable part 
of their property, ſuch a reſolution. could never: 
have been agreed to... In our. ſugar, colonies, on 
the contrary,. the. whole Work! is. dane by Daves, 
and. in. gur tabacep colonies a. very great part of 


it. The profits of a ſugar-plantation. in. 
Indian colonies, are generally 


1 greater . . thoſe of any other ee that is 
| known either in. Europe or Americæ: And the 
. . profits | 


4 
S. 
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expence & fare · cultivation, but ſugar ean afford 


it ſtill better ta tobacco. The number nh ne- 
groes accordingly 16 N r prop 
do ce a bk d F 
| colonies: 33 44; 3% 141th 5 | 115 415 1 I Þ 


"To the fav eur of de tines 95 | 


profentiim Fremes by thi ness of Meg pers 'They 
are called in Latin, Colon Parfiaris- They have 
been ſd long in diſuſe in Engł . gs een 
I know'no'Engliſh name for them. The propr 

tor furniſhed them with - the feed, batte, Wt in- 
ftruments of Huſbandry; the whole ſtock; in ſhort, 


neceſſary for cultivating the farm. The produce i 


was dibideck eq rietor and 

che farmer, after fetting | 2+ Brief 1 5 . fudped 
neceſſary for keeping up the flock, which was re- 

ſtored to the propiietor- hen the f 

quitted, or was turned out of the farm. n 
Land occupied by ſack' tenants is properly cat- 


tivated ut the expence 6f the proprietor,. as much 
as that octiipled by ſlaves.” There is, However, | 


i. Such 


one very-e difference between t 


tenants, being ran are capable of Acquiring |; 


property, and having a certain proportion of the 
REO * * land, * have a plain intereſt 
that 


r either | 


* a — 8 a. "SIT 7 
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ſo: & ſlave, on the contrary, who can acquire 
nothing but his maintenance; conſults his own 


caſe by making the land produce as little as po. - 


dle over and above that maintenance. lt iö Pro- 
bable that it was partiy upon account of this ad- 


vantage, and partly upon account of the enerbach 


ments which the ſovereign; always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged thiei 
make upon their authority; and which ſeem at laſt 


to have been ſuch as rendered this 8 of ſer- 


vitude altogether inconvenient, hat teriure' in 


villenage gradually wore out through the greater 
part of Rurope. The time and manner; 88 | 


in which ſo important a revolution was 
about, is one of the moſt obſeure points in 


dern hiſtory. The church of N . 


merit in it; and it is certain that fo early asl the 


twelfth century, Alexander III. publiſhed a bull 


for the general emancipation'of ſlaves.” It fe 
however; to have been rather a pious exhortation, 


than a law to which exact obedience was —— 
from the faitlifu}. / Slavery contin 
place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral 
terwards, tilt it was gradually aboliſhed: by. a& 
joint operation of che two intereſts above men- 


tioned that of the proprietor on the one hand, ant 5 
aut of the forereign on the other. A villain en- 
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| Franchiſedz): and at the ſame time allowed to cem 
tinue in poſſeſſion of the land, having no ſtock of 
his own, could eultivate it only by means of what 
the landlord advanced. to him, and muſt therefore | 
have been what the French call a Metayer. ä 
In all European colonies the culture of 5 
eee is carried on b negro; flaves. The 
conſtitution of thoſe who: have been born in the 
temperate climate, of Europe, could not, it is ſup- 
poſed, ſupport the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning ſun of the WelAndies ; and 
the culture of the: ſugar-cancy: as it is managed 
_ preſent, is all hand labour, though, in the opinion 
of many, the drill plough might be introduced 
into it with great advantage. But, as the profit 
and ſucceſs of the cultivation which is cartied on 
by means of cattle, depend very much upon the 
good management of thoſe cattle ; ſo the profit 
and ſucceſs of that whigh is carried; am by ſlaves, 
muſt depend equally upon the good management 
+ of thoſe ſlaves; and in the good, management of 
As ſlaves, the French planters, I think it is. ge- 
nerilly allowed, are ſuperior to the Engliſh,. The 
law, ſo far as it gives ſome: weak; proteCtion to the 
fave againſt. the violence of his. maſter, is likely to 


be better executed in a colony whengithe govern- 


ment is in a great meaſure, arbitrary, than i in one 


where it is altogether free. In every country 


where the unfortunate law. of N is ae 
a dhe 


of 5 . 24 * — 
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magiſtrate, hen he protects the ſlave, inter - 
| meddles in 1 ſome: meaſure in the management of 
the property of the maſter; and, in a free 
country; . maſter is perhaps either a 
member of the colony aſſembly, or an elector of 
ſuch a member, he dares not do this but with the 
greateſt caution and eircumſpection. The reſpe& | 

whicls he is obliged to pay to the maſter, renders 
in a country where the government is in a great 
meaſure arbitrary, where it is uſual for the magi- 
ſtrate ta intermeddle even in the management of 
the private property of individuals, and to ſend 
them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do not 
manage it according to his liking, it is much eaſier 
for him to give ſome protection to the ſlave; and 
common humanity naturally diſpoſes him to do ſor 
The protection of the magiſtrate renders the ſſave 
leſs coritemptible in the eyes of his maſter, who is 
thereby induced to conſider him with more re- 

gard, and to treat him with more gentleneſs. - 
Gentle uſage renders the ſlave not only more faith- 
ful, but more intelligent, and therefore, upon a 
double” account, more uſeful. He approaches 
more to the condition of a free ſervant, and may 
poſſeſs ſome degree of integrity and attachment 
to his maſter's intereſt; virtues which frequently 
belong to free ſervants, but which never can be- 
long to a flave, who is treated as flaves commonly 


— 
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. Aer than under a free government, is, I be- 
- lieve, ſupported by the hiſtory of all ages and na- 
tions. In the Roman hiftory, the firſt time we 
read of the magiltrate interpoſing to protect the 
flave from the violence of his maſter, is under the 
emperors. When Vedius Pollio, in the preſence 
of Auguſtus, ordered one of his ſlaves, who had 
committed a ſlight fault, to be cut into pieces and 
_ © thrown into his fiſh-pond in order to feed his 
— fiſhes, the emperor commanded him; with indig- 
nation, to emancipate immediately, not only that 
lave, but all the others that belonged to him. 
Under the republic no magiſtrate could have had 


Authority enough to protect the ee much leſs 


1 the maſter. | 
A. Surrn. 


SLEEP. 


* 


Every thing relating to Hleepi is a very 1 
ener on the ſuppoſition of the diſtinction 
between the ſoul and the body; eſpecially on the 
little evidence that. can be pretended of the ſoul 
being employed at all in a ſtate of really ſound 
ſleep, excluſive df dreaming. And ſurely, if there 
be a (au, diſtin&t from me oo and it be . 

ible 
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able of all the changes that take phos; as 
poreal ſyſtem. to which it is attached, why does ĩt 
not perceive that ſtate of the body which is term- 
ed Sleep; and why does it not contemplate n 
ſtate of the body and brain during ſleep, e 
might afford matter enough for reaſoning and re- 
| flection ? 11 no new ideas could be tranſmitted ta 
it at that time, it might employ itſelf upon th 
ſtock which it had acquired before, if they had 
really adhered. in it and belonged to it. All this 
ve ſhould naturally expect if the ſoul was a ſub- 4 
ſtance, really diſtinct from the body, and if the © © | 
ideas properly belonged to this ſubſtance, ſo that 
it was capable of carrying them all away with it, 
when the body was reduced to duſt. The ſoul, 
during the ſleep of the body, might be expected 
to approach to the ſtate in which it would be 
when the body was dead, death being often com- 
| pared to a more ſound ſleep. For if it be capable 
of thinking and feeling when the powers of the 
body ſhall entirely ceaſe, it might be capable of 
the ſame kind of ſenſation and action when thoſe 
powers are only rk. W 
TR. PRIBSTLEY. 
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Further account -can be Sea os — — 26 


ſeems more probable, it be che nerceffary conſe- 


- Quenee-of the faculties of reaſon and ſpeech, it 


e not to our preſent ſubject to inquire. It 


an to all men, and to be found in no 


they rave. of animals, which e once nei- 


cher this nor any other ſpecies of As. Two 
greyhounds, in-running down the ſame have, have 
ſometimes-the appearance of acting in ſome fort 


of concert. Each turns her towards his compa- 
nion, or endeavours to intereept her when his 


_ companion turns her towards himfelf. This, 


however, is not the effect of any contract, but of 


che accidental concurrence of their paſſions in the 


fame object at that particular time. Nobody ever 


ſaw a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of 


one bone for another with another.dog. Nobody 


ever ſaw one animal by its geſtures -and natural 


cries ſignify to another, this is mine, that yours; 4 


TI am willing to give this for that. When an ani- 


at dinner, when it wants to be fed by hi | 
ſometimes uſes the fame arts with his brethren; 


mal wants to obtain ſomething either of à man or 


of another animal, it has no other means of per- 
ſuaſion but to gain the favour of thoſe whoſe ſer- 
vice it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam; 
and a ſpaniel endeavours, by a thouſand. attrac- 
tions, to engage the attention of its maſter who 1s 

im. Man 


2 . d 


\ 
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wh ien bees es eber means of ita them 
to act according to his inclinations, endeavours, 
by every ſervile and fawning attention, to obtain 
their good will. He has not time, however, to 
do this upon everyoceaſion. In civilized ſociety he 
ſtands at all times in need of the co-operation and 
aſſiſtance of great multitudes, while his whole 
life is ſcaree ſufficient to gain the friendſhip of 2 
few. perſons. - 'In almoſt every other race of ani; 
mals, each individual, when it is grown up to 
maturity, is entirely independent, and in its 
natural ſtate has occaſion for the aſſiſtance of no 


other living creature. But man has almoſt con- 
ſtant oceaſion for the help of his brethren; and it 


is in vain for him to expect it from their bene- . 
volence only. He will be more likely to prevail 
if he can intereſt. their ſelf- love in their favour, 
and. ſhow. them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Who 

ever offers to another a bargain of any kind pro- 
poſes to do this. Give me that which I want, | 
and you ſhall 'have” this which you want, is the 
meaning of every ſuch offer; and: it is in this 
manner that we obtain from one another the far 
greater part of thoſe good offices which we ſtand 
in need of. It is not from the beneyolence of the 
butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we ex- 


pect our dinner, but from their regard to their 


own intereſt. We e ourſclyes not. to their 
Vo“. III. 1 1 „ hu. 
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humanity, but Noche keiR lobe z ad never talk 
to them of our own neceſſities, but of their ad- 
vantages. Nobody but a beggar chooſes to de- 
pend chiefly upon the benevolence of his fellow- 
eitizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it 
entirely. The charity of well - diſpoſed people, 
indeed, ſupplies him with the whole fund of his 


fubſiſtence: but though this principle ultimately 


provides him with all the neceffarics of life which 
| He has occaſion for, it neither does nor can pro- 
vide him with them as he has occaſion for them. 
The greater part of his occaſional wants are ſup- 
plied in the fame:manner as thoſe of other people, 
by treaty, by barter, and by purchaſe. With the 
money which one man gives him he purchaſes 
food; the old cloaths which another. beſtews up- 
on him he exchanges for other old cloaths which 
uit him „ or for lodging, or for food, or for 
money, with which he can wn errand Cloaths, 
or lodging, as he has oecaſion. 
- As it ig.by treaty, by barter, and by purchaſe, 
chat we obtain from one another the greater part 
of thoſe mutual good offices which we ſtand in 
need of, ſo it is this ſame trucking diſpoſition 
which originally gives occaſion to the diviſion of 
labour. In a tribe 6f hunters 'or ſhepherds, a ; 
| particular perſon makes bows and arrows, for ex- 
ample, with more readineſs and — than 
bi other. He 3 * bay 
. ent e 


— 


an en * with: his . and he 
Gods at daft that he can in this manner get more 
. cattle and veniſon than if he himſelf went to the 
field to catch them. From a regard to his own in- 
tereſt, therefore, the making oſ bows and arrows 
gros to be his chief buſineſs,, and he becomes a 
ſort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable 
houſes. He is accuſtomed to be of uſe in this 
way to his neighbours; who reward him in the 


ſame manner with cattle and with veniſon, till at 


laſt he finds it his intereſt to dedicate himſelf en- 


tirely to this employment, and to become a ſort 


of houſe - carpenter . In the ſame manner a third 
becomes a ſmith or à brazier, a fourth a tanner 


the cloachlng of ſavages.  ' And thus the certainty 
of being able to exchange all that furplus part of 
the produce of his own labour which is over and 


above his own conſumption, for ſuch parts of the 
produce of other mens labour as he may have 
occaſion for, encourages every man to apply him» 


ſelf. to a particular occupation, and to eultivate 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius 


he may ren for that han ſpecies of * : 


neſs, 


The difference of EN e in diferent | 
men, is in reality much leſs than we are aware 
of; and the very different genius which appears 5 


Ee 2 to 


r of hides, or ſkins, the principal part of 


pen => — - . 
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grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa- 


ſions ſo much the cauſe as the effect of the divi- 
ſion of labour. The difference between he 
diſſimilar characters; between a Philoſopher and 


E common ſtreet- porter, for example, Wenn to 


ariſe not ſo much from nature, as from 
ſtom, and education, When they came into this 
world, and for the firſt ſix or eight years of their 
5 exiſtence, they were very much alike; and nei- 
ther their parents nor play-fellows could perceive 
any remarkable differente. About that age, or 
ſoon after, they come to be employed i in very dif- 
ferent occupations. 
comes then to be as notice of; and widens by 


degrees, till at laſt the vanity of the philoſopher | 
is willing to acknowledge fcarce any reſemblance. 


But without the-diſpoſition to truck, barter, and 
exchange, every man mult have procured to him- 


ſelf every neceſſary and conveniency of life which 


he wanted. All muſt have had the ſame duties 
to perform, and the ſame work to do; and there 
could have been no ſuch difference of employment 
as could alone ay oecafivn to Pang wo e 
6f talents. _ | 
'As it is this diſpoſition which 8 chat Af. 
ference of talents ſo remarkable among men of 
different profeſſions, ſo it is this ſame diſpoſition 


wa Tenders that een ae Many tribes 
x COVE 0 


moſt 


The difference of talents 


ein -4"L I 
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WO 


4 animals SO Tan to be al es tion: | 
pe 1 IVE IT e a much more remarks, 
_ able aden of genius than what, antecedent 
to cuſtom and education, appears to take place 
among men. By nature a philoſopher is not in 
genius and diſpoſition half ſo different from a 
ſtreet · porter as a maſtiff is from a greyhound, or 
a greyhound from a ſpaniel, or this laſt from a 
ſhepherd's dog. Thoſe different tribes of animals, 
however, though. all of the ſame ſpecies, are of 
ſcarce any uſe to one another. The ſtrength of 
the maſtiff is not in the leaſt ſupported either by 
the ſwiftneſs of the greyhound, or by the ſägacity 
the ſpaniel, or by the docility of the ſhepherd's 
dog. The effects of thoſe different geniuſes ang- 5 
lents; for want of the power or diſpoſition to 
exchange, cannot be brought into 2 
common ſtock, and do not in the leaſt „ 
to the better accommodation and conveniency of 
the ſpecies. Rach animal is ſtill obliged to ſupport 
and defend itſelf ſeparately and indept ndently, Ty 
and derives no fort of advantage from, that variety 
of talents with which nature has diſtinguiſhed its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the moſt 
diſſimilar geniuſes are of uſe to one another: the 
different produses of their reſpective talents, by 
the general diſpoſition to: 
1ang » being brought, n morn common 
every man may purchaſe ae 
| 111111. 8 
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truck, barter, and SX. 5 


em et thilhroguee of other mens talents he be, 
* Gasen for.” Renee ho iat vr? . Sutrn. 
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Man, den as i des yi chance 
globe; ſurrounded by all the evils of nature; ob. 
liged continually to defend and protect 115 life L 
againſt the ſtorms and tempeſts of the air, againſt 
the inundations of water, againſt the fire of vol- 
canos, / againſt the intemperature of frigid 'and 
torrid zones, againſt the ſterility | of the earth 
which refuſes him aliment, or its baneful fecun- 
; Aity which makes poiſons ſpring up beneath his 
feet: in ſhort; againſt the claws and teeth of ſa- 
| vage beaſts, who diſpute with him his habitation 

and his prey; and, attacking his perſon, reſolved 
to render themſelves. es of this globe, of 
-- which he thinks himſelf to be the maſter : Man, 
| in this ſtate, alone and abandoned to himſelf, 
could do nothing for his preſervation. It was 
neceſſary therefore that he ſhould unite himſelf 
and affociate with his like, in order to bring to- 
gether their ſtrength and intelligence in common 
ſtock. It is by this union that he has triumphed 
cover fo many evils, that he has faſhioned this 
globe to his uſe, reſtrained the rivers, fubjugated 
e 22 inſured His 3 conquered a 


a 


et the anita, an ebe ng them wo { erve 
1 of ane where: tne alles * 


of! erben ; 


miniſhes from age to age. What a man alone 

been able to effect, men hare 
ether they preſerve 
their work. Such is the origin, fuch ' the adyail- 


would not hav! 
executed in concert, and all t 


tage, and the end of all ſociety. Government 


97 


owes its birth to the neceſſity of preventing and 
repreſſing the injuries which the aſſociated indi- 
viduals had to fear from one another. It is the 
ſentinel who watches in order that the common 
labours be not diſturbed.— Thus ſociety originates 
in the wants of men; government in their vices. 


— tends always to good, government ought 
always to tend to the repreſſing of evil: Society 


is the firſt, it is in its origin independent and 
ſree; government was inſtituted for it, and is but 
its inſtrument. It is for one to command, it is 
for the other to obey. Society ereated the pub- 


lic power; government, which has received it 


from ſociety, ought to conſecrate it entirely to its 
uſe. In ſhort, ſociety is eſſentially good; govern- 
ment, aF 1s well known, may be, and is but too 
often, evil. It has been ald, that we were all 
| born equal; that is not ſo: that we had all the 
_ fame rights; that is unintelligible nonſenſe. What 


are rights where there is an inequality-of talents. 
or of ſtr ehr a and's no ee nor ene + bt. 
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- 6: that we were all endued with the ſame means 
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of defence; thaf is not ſo: nor can it he true, in 
any ſenſe, that we all enjoy the famg qualities of 
_ vlind and body. There is amongſt men anoriginal 
inequality which nothing can remedy. It muſt laſt 
for ever; and all that can be ubtained by the beſt 
legiſlation; is, not to deſtroy it; but to prevent the 
abuſe of it. But in making diſtinctions between 
ber children like a ſtepmother, in oreating ſome 
children ſtrong and others weak, has not Nature 
herſelf formed the germ or prineiple of tyranny? 
1 do not think it can be denied; eſpeeially if we 
look back to a time anterior to all legiſlation; a 
tine in which man will be feen. as Ae ans 
as void of reaſon as a brute. / * 
What then have founders of nations; what have 
legiſlaturezpropoſed to themſelves, to obviate all 
the diſaſters ariſing from this germ, when it is 
expanded by a ſort of artificial equality, which 
might reduce all the members of a. ſociety, 
without. exception, under an impartial ſole au- 
. . thority? It is a ſword which moves gently, 
equably, and indifferently over every head: but 
tis ſword was ideal; it was neceſſary that there 

' ſhould be a hand, a corporeal being, who ſhould 
hold it.— What has reſulted thence? - Why, that 
che hiſtory of civilized man is but the, hiſtory of 
his n. 2 the Pages of it are ſtained ws 
| bloo * 
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miſerable rel a \ beaſt. 


ſubſiſt on different ſpecies; 3 but ſocieties of men 5 
have never ceaſed to attack each other. Even in 
{ſame ſociety, there is no condition but devourg = 

id is devoured, whatever may have been or are 
the i of the goyernment or artificial equality | 
ed to the primitive and 


which: have been ' OPPOL 


vernment, they will keep it; if they are unhappy, 


the impoſlibility of ſuffering more and longer will 


determine them to change it: that is the juſt ex- 
erciſe of a natural and unalienable right of the 
man who is oppreſſed, and even of the man 'who 
is not oppreſſed. A man wills and chooſes: for 
himſelf; he cannot will nor. chooſe. for another; 


and it would be a madneſs to will and to bake | 
for him who is yet unborn, for him who will not 


exiſt for ages. There is no individual but who, dif 
contented Rs the form of the government c of his. 
yy TOY Om coun r, 


natural inequality. But are theſe. forms of go. 
vernment, ſuppoſing them made by the choice, ö 
and the free choice, of the firſt ſettlers in a ccun- 
try, and whatever ſanctien they may have re- 
ceived whether: that of baths,” or of unanimous 
accord, or of-their duration; are they obligatory 
upon their deſcendants? There is no fuch thing: 
if the people are happy under their form of go- 


* is to FA A. ar eee ee 
vs their aneeſtbrs had to adopt their form of go- 
vernwient. Upon this point i it is with ſocieties at 
if they were at the firſt, moment of their civiliza- 
tion. Without which. there would be a great 
evil; nay; the greateſt of evils Mould he without 

a remedy. Millions of men would be.contlemned 

| 1525 miſery without n. 10 8.97 30-2 2 FiO: . 

The gancluſions ata x following from theſe 
T7 a l are, That there is no form of goyern- 
ment which has the prerogative to be immutable: 
No political authatity, which, ereated yeſterday 
ar a thouſand years ago, may not be abrogated 
in ten years time or to morroyw: No power, 
however reſpectable, however ſacred, that is au- 
thoriſed to regard the ſtate as its property. All 
authority in this world has begun either by the 
ceonſent of the ſubjects or by the power of the ma- 
ſter. In both one and 5 other caſe it may 
juſtly end. There is no een in favour of 
tyranny againſt liberty. 

The truth of [theſe Alte pes is 0 lack the 
more eſſential, becauſe-all power by its very na- 
ture tends to deſpotiſm.—.— The public happineſs 
is the firſt law of nations as the firſt duty. The 
| firſt obligation of theſe great bodies is with them- 

ſelves ; they owe, before all other things, liberty 
and Om” to the members which compoſe them. 
| : DN” 
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: citizen. Who obines to breathe 155 aof hed couns | 
try he has choſen or nature given him, is Intitled . 
to to thy Freateſt happineſs: he can enjoy. Every | 
| obligation which \cantot: be-teconciled with that 
is broken; every contrary claim is a wicked a 
terupt upon his rights: Such a claim is oppoſite. 
to all the ideas of policy and 1 and violated. 
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T IE fovereign i 35 \ completely. Giebel from | 
a duty, in the attempting to perform Which he he | 
muſt always be expoſed to innumerable deluſions, | 
and for the proper perform ance of which no 
human wiſdom or knowledge could ever be ſuffi- 
cient; the duty of ſuperintending the induſtty of 
private people, and ef directing it towards the. 
employments mot fuitable to che intereſt of the 
ſociety, © According to the ſyltem of natural li- 
berty, the ſovereign has only chree duties to at- 
tend to; three duties of great importance, indeed, 
but plain and intelligible to common underſtand- 
ings: firſt, the duty of protecting che ſociety 
from the violence and invaſion of other inde 
dent ſocieties; | ſecondly, the duty of protecting, 
as far as poſſible, every. | member of the ſociety 
from ts injuſtice or ©; ppre! bn eee other 


| 
| 
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a adtcninifieation of dies Sis thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain public 
orks and certain public inſtitutions, which it 


ban never be for the intereſt of any individual, 


or mall ny N f individuals, to ere and 
maintain 5 becauſe the profit could never repay 


the expence to any individual or ſmall number of 
individuals, though it. may frequently. do much 
more than repay it to a great ae. 
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e diſtin from the body hath not been known 


2 che writers of the Seriptures, and Eſpecially 


moſe of the Old Teſtament. ; According to the 
uniform ſyſtem of revelati on, all our hopes of 2 
future life are built upon a by ther, and a ſeeming 
oppoſite foundation, viz. that of the reſurrection 
of ſomething belonging to us that dies and is 
buried; that is, the body, whi his always conſider- 
ed as the man. This doctrine is manifeſtly ſu- 
 perfluous, | on the idea of the ſoul being aſubſtance 
ſo diſtin from the body as to be unaffected by 
its death, and able to dbl, and even to be more 
Free and happy, without the body. This opinion, 
iam 3 | therefore, 


"Tn notion” 15 the foul of man 5 0 fy . 


| have had its ſource-/ in —— res - 
ſpect to the date of its appearance, and che man. 
ner of ita intröduftiem; there is room for conjec- 
ture and a cov n.—This opinion is evidently , 
| Towth OP en bean but was re- 


Eaſt. "The Greeks i in ee de de 

Egyptians, but Paufanias gives it tothe Chi 
deans or the Indians, Though every thing ae : 
ting to ſo very obſcure a ſubject, muſt be in 
great meaſure conjectural; yet it ſeems reaſon- 
able to think vrith Mr Toland, that this doctrine 
was derived from the Egyptians, and that it might 
poſſihiy bave been dee to e e ſome of 


na 4a Lalschnity⸗ unknown pigeon wy 
though W 0 ariſen er eee, om 


0 —The authority oft dotus;i the old 
— very expreſs to Mi bi "Hig, 

that es the Bgyptiane were: the,-firit ao main» 
Mem ng wat rave immortal; that 


b Ut e animal; and when. —— 1 
Vor. III. JJ e 8 
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« hwy He adde, that « «ſeveral Res hoc 
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« names he could not mer 
. «that doctrine as their own? . 
It is, however, probable, that 1 o 
being ſomething in man 'diſtinQ- from his 
body, and the cauſe of his feeling, thinking, and 
willing, and his other mental operations and af- 
Fections, might very well occur in theſe rude ages 
without ſuch a ſtep as this; though, no doubt, 
the cuftom abovementioned would much contri- 
bute to it. Nothing is more common than to 
obſerve how very ready all illiterate perſons are to 
aſcribe the cauſe of any difficult appearance to an 
inviſible agent, diſtinct from the ſubject on which 
the operation is exerted: But the notion of a 
proper immaterial being, without all extenſion or 
relation to place, did not appear till of late years 
in compariſon; what the ancients meant by an 
immaterial ſubſtance being nothing more than an 
attenuated matter, like air, ether, fire, or light, 
.confidered*as fluids, beyond which their idea of 
incorporiety did not go. Pſellus ſays, that the 
ancient Heathens, both Greeks and others, called 
bares the groſſer bodies r 7#xuroz ror uuf cor- 
al.——Indecd: the vulgar notion of a ſoul or 
ce it Ras been found to exiſt, has 


a 4 2 


| Jenn \ AS thts vulgar. We gather Ae 
ö dale belief of his t time was, that the Veen ore 
pe to ata it lone 3 „ that it andere a 
upon the earth, near the late hints genre, 
till it was buried; at Which time it was adn 5 
to the ſhades below. In both theſe ſtates it was: | 
poſſeſſed. of the entire conſciouſneſs, and retained 
the friendſhips and enmities of the man. We 
learn from Oſſian, that it was the opinion of 00 1 
times in which he lived, that the ſouls of heroes 7 85 
went immediately after death to the hills of their _ 
country, and the ſcenes which theyhad frequented. 
in the moſt happy times of their lives. It was 
thought, too, that dogs and horſes faw the ghoſts 
\ of the deceaſed. .' They alſo imagined, that the 
ghoſts ſhrieked near the place where a death was 
| to happen ſoon after: from which circumſtances, 
as well as ſeveral others, it is evident, that, in 
their idea, the ſoul was material, ſomething like 45 
the 53x; of the Greeks. - All the Pagans of the 
Eaſt, ſays Loubiere, do truly believe that & there 
« remains ſomething of à man after his death, 
which ſubſiſts independently. and ſeparately 
„from his body. But they give due 
« figure to that which remains; and att 0 
e n ſame 7s all the ſame 


— 


e are jou A matter ſubtle enough to eſcape being 
“ ſeen or handled. — We find it alfo to be — 
— opinions in Heatlien _ 


ae their notions 
man ſbuls before or eee 


having been ſo ſoon oVerturhed, and che country 
e e an 4 number bf revolutions. 


ns much of this item nie i 
1 travel into the La for it. 5 


\ 
Tn 


chaught, as belonging to e va never vides 
An but in conjunction with a certain — 


2 e ty 0. eee or nder f 


aſon why we believe that-any | f 
erty, is; inherent in any ſubſtance; whatever. 
There is no inſtance of any man retaining. dhe f. 
ity of thinking when his brain was deſtr 1:7 


8 
and whenever that faculty is impeded or injured, 
chere is ſufficient reaſon to believe that the brain 


re ur. 

caſes, the: ne Sta en J 1 8 

the body in general is eee. it 5 3 1 
N thoſe: particular caſes the brain is nit 
much affected by the general couſerofiweakuaſbe” _ 
but, on the other hand, "if the brain alone be . 

„ ag by an blem on the head, by 
un the ſkull, by: 


* 


in wok afequitnce: of * * affe Gion ofities vip and 
| 8 the body is liable to be reciprotally af- 
ectec a oh I the _ as is evident 


e alpine one and the ſame | 
hid ay hut ec: FoRions, and th 


in faßt, there is juſt the ſame reaſon to conelude 
chat the powers of ſenſation and thought are the 
neceflary reſult of a particular or ion, a 
chat ſound is the neceſſary ofals of a particular 
| conouſfien-of the air ; for in both caſes equally 
the one conſtantly accompanies the other, and 
there is not in nature. Ry een, for u 


" Ther the inen — 8 morion, 
. appear equally to depend upon the body, und 
e run the ſame fate in caſe of mens declining in 
old age. When a man dies through old age, I 
ce perceive | his powers of ſpeech, motion, and 
_ «© thought, decay. and die together, and by the 
4 ſame degrees. The moment he ceaſes to move 
” m breathe, he appears to ceaſe to think too. 
e When . 
ought 85 much depends 


80 0 


Ling. 175 bd ee K alle 
e powers of thought, of fight, and of feeling, 
« equally Hable to be obſtructed by che ddp. A 
«blow. on the head has deprived a man of thought, 
cc ho could yet ſee, and feel, and move: $0 thit 
au turally. the power of thinking ſeems us much 
«0 belong to the body as any power ef man 1 
et whatſoever. Naturally there appears no no re 
. « xeaſon to ſuppoſe hat a man can think out — || 
anten eee dec en 1 
et ut of the body. „FF ĩ ST 4: 25 4 
It is true, that w have u very: imperſecs n 
of what the power , perception is; and it may be 
as naturally impoſſible hat we ſfiould have a cler 
dow of n eee ee eee deen: rtr 


aſſerting — what .ontier 1 properties it may or 
may: not exiſt· ang out A agg and definite 


em anchorige any perſom te ales) weaker they 
may not a OG to am extended 4 ſubſtance, Whieh 


Rr contends, ws, | 
or "_ cos; opp know de me contrary,” 


> whe le man is material, unleſs it 
1 appear this: he has fore: paw 


for A at laſs 
about which it is: always converſant, will hardly 
he queſtioned by any ee but theres is · not da 
fingle idea of which the mind is poſſeſſed but what 


may be proved to have come to it from the bodily 


ſenſes, or to have been 2 2 —_ 


of mel, — the paſtels Pa Sec. 1. is even 
impoſſible to conceive how the mind could. have 
«become poſſeſſed of any of its preſent ideas with- 
aut juſt ſuch a body as we W conſeque nt 
I, judging from preſent; appea | 
have no other means of forming any:ju« 
all), without a body of en kind 00 
Share: had no. ideas at all, any x 


IS eee, to col 5 lours.... The, notion, therefore, ot 
3 the, Poſſibility of thinking in man without: -an large 
ee is not only: itituteiol 22 er 


thereby get rid of a 
ſuch, fo inſtance," as theſe: What: 


* 6 Y 4 
„ 4 2 OC "58 2 22805 7 


4 


doh Gn — effect 

ign p — on 3 to it e. 
cher at the time of conception or at birth; aH 
muſt eicher have been created at dhe time of uch 


i, or have exiſted in rum kate Prior © _ 


ſpecies e eee Or muh fore ofthe — 


e to be 33 at all; without being im- 
IO tors ad e pete Hprobub! 

1 | by: 
his body, e 


. 
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erial ſoul 14 0 mg they: diffe1 FITS gitar ths 
2401 Iy, and not at alt kind, having all the 


. | 55 that we have; though,not in the ſame ex · 
1 tent; and they are poſſeſſed of them in a greate: 
geegree than thoſe of our race mat are ile 
+ that die infants. Axe theſe ſoula of br 
ally and naturally the ſame beings: w 
of men? Have they pre- exiſted, and are they 
continue for ever? If ſo, how and where 2 are they 
to be diſpoſed of after death ? and are they alſo 
to, ben re- un geo. mien bodins: 28 well as 


Lou 11 48 bg . WAY: YER e PELLETS 
e aims ende, that ſoinit and body ts we 
- 80; common properties; and When it is aſked, 

4 then can they act W one h ry and 

bon enn they be io: imately connected a 

10 lodged » to 2 a aten 
2k this wth Mart jor rates math Seats. 
tion, what has been called a difficulty would have 


been deemed- an impoſſibility. It is W | 
ES enen even the po 1 of mutual. ; action 


that ee e and b added pin by 
another hard ſubſtance, or even one * is ſoft; 

but it is certainly impoſſible that it ſhould affect, 

or be affected by a ſubſtance that can make no re- 
— But bee that fubſt: nc , 5 


ulty, it is, Merken, a 1 4 3 
of ſuch etre as far to exceed that of con- 
ceiving that the principle of ſenſation may poſſi- | 
bly conſiſt with matter; and therefore, if of two 

difficulties it be moſt philoſophical to take the - 
leaſt, we muſt of courſe abandon the hypotheſis 
of two heterogeneous and incompatible: principles | 
in man, which is clogged with the greater diffi. 
culty of conception, and admit that of the unifor- 
—_ 455 bis ger arch is Ant ernten Win a 


Tis 


n the were of matter, why ſhould we ſup- 
poſe a being which is uſeleſs, and which ſolves _ 
no difficulty? It is eaſy to ſee, that the properties 


8 | aforibeit mine ey welk es 


of matter do not exclude thoſe of intelligence; 5 5 
| but it cannot be imagined how a: being, which — 


has no property beſides intelligence, can make 

uſe of matter. In reality, how can this ſubſtance, 

which bears no relation to matter, be ſenſible of 
or perceive it? In ord 0 e it is ne- 
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me of known — Rows 
and ſolidity, and irit of ſenſatien and 
ö 5 erer, 
„ On THE SAME 


ow ee pgs it is evi- 
What in fact is 
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jp ment of an — atom. Its exiſtence, in in- 


deed, Was not demonſtrated 3 but what proof do J 
we want of what we wiſh to believe, and what 
demonſtration.is ſtrong enough to prove the falſity | 
of a favourite opinion? It is true we never meet 


with any ſouls in our walks; and it is to ſhow the 


reaſon of this, that men, after having created ſouls, 
thought themſelves obliged to create a country for 
their habĩitation. Each nation, and even each in- 
dividual, according to his inclinations and the 

particular nature of his wants, has formed a par- 
ticular plan. Sometimes the ſavage nations placed 
this habitation in a vaſt foreſt, full of wild-fowl, 


nnd watered with rivers ſtocked with fiſh : Some- 


times they placed it in an open level country, 


4 % abounding in paſture, in the middle of which roſe 


A bed of ſtrawberries as large as a mountain; dif- 
ferent parts of which they portioned off for the 
nouriſhment of themſelves and families. —People 
leſs expoſed to hunger, and, beſides, more nume- 
rous and better inſtructed, placed on this ſpot all 
that is delightful in nature, and gave it the name 
of Elyſium. Covetous mortals formed it after. the. 
an of the garden of Heſperides; and ſtocked it 
with trees, whoſe golden branches were loaded 
with fruits of diamonds. The more volu 
nations placed in it trees of ſugar and x rivers of 
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Tait ee by different te ark: ins 
clinations, operated every where in the [fame | 
25 of 


manner. Each people furniſhed the coun 


ſouls with what v was on conch _ aro cher 
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Ta Tr ATERIALITY or THE su. 
IF. it . ads Whether hs foul Ng a f piritual 

or a material ſubſtance? it muſt be b that 
neither opinion is capable of demonſtration 3 


and conſequently, that, by weighing the reaſons 


on both ſides, balancing the difficulties, and de- 
termining in favour of the greater number of pro- 


babilities, we ſhould form only conditional judge- | 
ments. It is. the fate of this problem, as it hath *. 


been of many others, to be reſolvable only by 
the aſſiſtance of the calculation of probabilities.— 
Whatever may have been affirmed by the Stoics, 


Seneca was not fully convinced of the ſpirituality 
of the ſoul: « Your letter (ſays he to one of his 
« friends) came at an improper time, being de- 


cc hvered to me when I was taking a walk in the 
ee temple of Hope. There I freed myſelf from all 


« doubts with regard to my ſoul's immortality. 
«> My imagination, gently warmed by the reaſon- 


4 N we ue great men, . believed in that 
e 8 4 . 2 ce im- 


"YE 


* 
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* ara 1 pv to MX ifleaſed an wm ang 
&/ence, and to deſpiſe the remains of an unhappy 
fe, when I had opened to myſelf with 
the gates of eternity; but your letter awakened 
4 me, andof fo pleaſing a dream left me only the 

« regret of knowing it was a dream}”—A. proof, 
ſays Mr Deſlandes in his Critical Hiſtory of Philo- 
ſophy, that formerly neither the immortality nor 
immateriality of the ſoul were believed, is, that in 
he time of Nero, the people of Rome complained 
that the introduction of the new-fangled' doctrine 
of the other world enervated the e Yurage of tl 
ſoldiers, and rendered them timorous; that it de- 
prived the unhappy of their principal conſolation, 
and added double terror to death, by threatening 
them with new fufferings after cs life. Without 
| examinin if it de the intereſt of the public to ad- 
mit the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, 
it may be "obſerved; that at leaſt this dogma has 
not always been regarded as politically uſeful. 11 


» 
4 * 


took its riſe in the ſchools of Plato: but Ptolemy 
_ Philadelphus king of Egypt thought it fo danger- 
cus, that he forbid'it to be: Mons mga in his domi- 
u ne death, © p ales 6 Hetverivs. 
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Nero, lle almaſt all true 
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able falta that we have not aſa Heient 
ledge of nature for us to dare to affirm, that it is 
- impoſſible; for God to add the gift of thought; = ; 
any extended ſubſtance whatſoever, But the great 
difficulty is rather to know how matter can be- 
come cogitative. Thought, indeed, ſeems to have 
nothing in common with the known attributes in 
that extended being which we call body. But are 
we acquainted with all the properties of bodies? 
Does it not ſeem very bold to fay to God, You 
have been able to give a being motion, gravitation, 
vegetation, and life, but cannot give it thought? | 
3 hey who fay, that if matter eould receive the 
gift of cogitation, the ſoul would not be immortal, 
ſeem to have drawn an unfair conſequence. Is it 
more difficult to-preſerve than to make? Beſides, 
if an undiviſible atom be eternal, why, ſhall not the 
facul ty of cogitation it enjoys laſt as long? II 1 
am not miſtaken, they who deny God to have the 
power of annexing ideas to matter, are fareed to 
 fay, that what we call ſpirit is a being whoſeefſence | 
3s to think excluſive of any extended being what- 
ſoever. Now, if it be the nature of ſpirit to think 
eſſentially, then it thinks neceſſarily and thinks i ++" 
_ ceffantly, 38 every triangle has neceflarily and al-. 
* three angles, independently. of God. How! 
on God's creating ſomething which is not matter, 
a e ſomethin abſolutely. think? Weakang 
1 8 5 5 rhe bold 


3 


- beaſts fe ce; ſhould I fag, pb pleaſes 10 

ang other, they muſt have horns hd Show the eu. 
3 Meh en be amen kus oven & 
divine attribute of cogitation bf. 2 Healy: from 
him, or to apprehend that God can grant that ats 
tribute to any being he ſhall pleaſe to chooſe 7 
It muſt be obſerved, that Newton was very far 
from venturing to define the ſoul, as fo many 
others have prefumed to de; he thought it was 
polkibte there might be millions of other thinking 
| beings, whoſe nature might be entirely different 
from that of our ſoul ; fo that the divifion of all | 
nature into matter and fpirits feems the definition 
bf a deaf and blind man defining the ſenſes, with- 
out any idea or conception of fight and hearing. 
How indeed can any one fay, that God has not 
filled the immenfe fpace with an infinity of ſub- 
| ances, having OY in common. with x man- 
kind? r 1 OT Fp 

| Moſt ancient nations conceived nothir 

matter, and looked on ideas ĩn our jr underſtanding 
as the impreſſion of the ſeal on wax. This per- 
1 . was rather arude inftin@ _—_— 


1 . 


recurring at once to the Creator of all eee! 5 
of all matter, and modeſtly ſaying, cc Cannot he 

« who. can do every thing, give cogitation to a 
to an atom, to an element 1 
15 matter?” He topped at this poſſibility, as be= 
came a man af his wiſdom. To afirm that mat. =} 
ter does actually think becauſe God can i | 
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it imparts motion to it, which would 0894 the 
foul corporeal 3 if it does not, there is no longer 

any action. All the anſwer that can be given is, 
this action is one of thoſe things the mechaniſm 
of which will ſor ever remain unknown: a fad 


1 an 0 


concluſion, but almoſt the only one bec6mi 8 man 
1 more e chan one e of metaphyſics. „„ 
%%% ITS don a Wo Vorranx. 

e o THE ; SAME Soslrer. 


5 3 276g is an N precept, which God 
3 one can PT Who: ue he: can know "is 
A eſſence? 
We call foul that 3 5 1 fo con- 
tracted is our underſtanding, that we know little 
more of it. Three - fourths of our ſpecies do not 
155 go that length, and little concern themſelves about 
5 the thinking being; the other fourth is ſeeking, 
what nobody has found or ever. will fin. 
Thou, poor pedant, feeſt a vegetating plant; 
4 thou ſayeſt vegetation, or even vegetative ſoul. 
Thou obſerveſt bodies have and give motion, and 
Z this with thee. is ſtrength. Thy hound's aptneſs 
| . in learning to hunt under thy liaſtrugian thou 
eſt inſtinct, ſenſitive ſoul; and thou haſt com. 


3 bined ideas, that thou termeſt ſpirit. 1 
* N 36 10 * ae by. theſe words, Thi 


a 


4 


in ita diſtinRt being called. 

brings hes» paneiges bu: is thre me, 
jnftin&? Should we not laugh at a philoſopher 
who. ſhould tell aas en hve; therefore there 
5 in 5 anti: ene, en 


The firſt vhiloſophers, 6 b Challeans Ho K. 
. faid, there muſt be ſomething in us that 
produces our.thoughts. This ſomething muſt be 
very ſubtile; it i is 2 breath, it is a fire, it is ther, 
it is 2 light, it is an entelechia, it is & num 
ber, it is harmony. According to the divine 
Plato, it is a compound of the ſame and of the 

other; and Epicurus, from Democritus, has ſaid, 
that it is thinking atoms in us. But how does 
an atom think? It is ſaid, that the ſoul is an im- 
material being; and that its. nature is to think, 
becauſe it does think. But on ieee, 
ſeem to be as ignorant as Epicurus. The nature 
of a ſtone is to fall, becaufe it falls; but w 


makes it fall ſtill remains a queſtion : 


We know a ſtone, has no foul; we know this 
2 Weges and affirmative are not diviſible, arg 
nat parts of matter: but matter, otherwiſe un 


Lok to us, has qualities that are not dividble, 


as gravitation towards a centre, gwen it. buy 58 
This e Ban no 'P The 
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Polo of TON ie 
vegetation of all organized bodies, their life; their 
inſtinct, are diſtin or diviſible beings. :You' 
© Can no more cut in two the vegetation of a roſe, 
the life of a horſe, the inſtinct of a dog, than you 
can cut in two a ſenſation, a negation, or an af- 
1 firmation. Thus the argument taken from the 


ither ean it be fad, that che 


indiviſibility of thought proves nothing. Our 


idea of the ſoul is no other than of a power un- 
known to us of feeling and thinking. 


But is this power of feeling and thinking the 


ſame: as that by which we digeſt and walk ? It 
| certainly i 1s not... The Greeks were well aware 
that thought often had no concern with the 


play of our organs. Inſtead of thoſe organs they 


ſubſtituted a ſenſitive ſoul; and for the thoughts 


2 more fine and more ſubtile ſoul. But it is 


certain this ſenſitive ſoul has no exiſtenoe; it is 

1 nothing but the motion of our organs; nor does 

our reaſon afford us 19 05 mote 1 of che exiſt- 
ence of the other ſoul. 


Let us take a view. of ib fine lem which. 


| philoſophy has ſtruck out concerning ſouls, One 

| fays, that the ſoul of a man is part of the. ſub- 
855 ſtance of God himſelf; 3 another, that it is part of 
the great All; a third, that it has been created 
from all eternity; a fourth, that it is made, and 
not created.” Others OY that God makes 
: them 


the inltine of ee One 

lodged in the ſeminal animalcules: Note at all N 
another; they take up their reſidence in the Fal- 
lopian tubes. Some affirm, that the ſoul r 
ſix weeks till the foetus be formed, and then pol- 
ſeſſes itſelf of the pineal gland; but if che germ 
prove addle, it goes away to whence it came till 
a better opportunity. The laſt opinion makes its 


abode to be-in the callous body of the brain. 1 


If any man has diſcovered a ray of light in this 
region of darkneſe, perhaps it is Mallebranche, 
notwithſtanding the general prejudices 9 
his ſyſtem. It does not differ greatly from that 
of the Stoics; and who knows but theſe two 
opinions, properly rectified, come neareſt the 
truth? There is ſomething very ſublime in that 
ancient notion: We exiſt in God; our thoughts, 
our ſentiments, are derived from the La boned? 
Being. ) 

It muſt, N be confeſſed, that we 1 
little concerning the ſoul but only by faith. We 
live upon this earth in the ſame manner as the 
man in the iron maſk ſpent his days in the priſon, 
without knowing his original, or the reaſon of his 
being confined. We are born, we live, we act, we 
think, we ſleep, we wake, without knowing how. 


God has given us the faculty of thinking as he 2 
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